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Chronicle 


The War.—Only minor operations have been reported 
from the western and Italian fronts this week. In 
Champagne, after heavy artillery preparation, the enemy 
delivered an attack on the positions 
captured a few days ago by the 
French southwest of Butte du Mesnil. 
After a spirited engagement the French drove the Ger- 
mans from the trenches in which they had managed at the 
In Lorraine, north of Bures 


Bulletin, Feb. 18, p.m. 
Feb. 25, a.m. 


first rush to gain a footing. 
and east of Moncel, northeast of Nancy, French de- 
tachments penetrated the German lines deeply on a large 


front and, according to the official Paris bulletin, made. 


more than 400 prisoners and won back a considerable 
In their sector the American troops 
Their positions 


extent of territory. 
were exposed to heavy artillery fire. 
were the object of close scrutiny and continuous raids 
by enemy airplanes. From the Roman headquarters it is 
officially announced that between the Posina and Astico 
the Italian batteries greatly hampered the movements of 
the enemy in the Laghi Basin, while on the Asiago 
Plateau the Italian artillery shelled enemy troops march- 
ing along Galmara Valley and concentrated a heavy fire 
on the sector of Val Frenzella and Val Brenta. Near 
the Monte Solarolo salient there were protracted artil- 
lery duels. The British War Office reports the capture, 
on February 21, by General Allenby’s troops, of Jericho 
in Palestine. The Australian troops which entered the 
town encountered little opposition. Subsequently the 
Australians established themselves on the line of the 
Jordan and the Wadi Auja. In the capture of the town 
General Allenby made another stride forward in his task 
of clearing Palestine of the Turks. Possession of Jericho 
means in addition, control of the roads leading north- 
ward to the Turkish base at Nablus and of the roads to 
the coast and the direct mountain highway from Jerusa- 
lem. 

Berlin announced officially on February 18 and 109, 
that German troops had advanced into Russia and occu- 
pied in the north the fortress of Dvinsk and in Volhynia 
that of Lutsk. An official Bolshevist 
statement signed by Premier Lenine 
and Foreign Minister Trotzky was 
almost immediately after received at London saying that 
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Russia was forced to declare its readiness to sign a peace 
as dictated by the delegations of the Quadruple Alliance 
at Brest-Litovsk. The statement, which was also trans- 
mitted to the German Government, reads as follows: + 

The Council of People’s Commissaries protests against the 
fact that the German Government has directed its troops against 
the Russian Councils’ republic which has declared the war was 
at an end and which is demobilizing its army on all fronts. The 
Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government of Russia could not an- 
ticipate such a step because neither directly nor indirectly has 
any one of the parties which concluded the armistice given the 
seven days’ notice required in accordance with the treaty of 
December 15 for terminating it. The Council of People’s Com- 
missaries in the present circumstances regards itself as forced 
formally to declare its willingness to sign a peace upon the con- 
dition which had been dictated by the delegations of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance at Brest-Litovsk. The Council of People’s Com- 
missaries further declares that a detailed reply will be given 
without delay to the conditions of peace as proposed by the Ger- 
man Government. 


A dispatch to the London Times from Petrograd 
quoted Trotzky as declaring in his report that the Ger- 
man peace-terms included the retention by them of 
Poland, Lithuania, Riga and Moon Island and an indem- 
nity of $4,000,000,000, presumably in gold. A little later, 
the following order signed by Krylenko was addressed 
to Russian headquarters and all the fronts: 

The Council of People’s Commissaries has offered to the Ger- 
mans to sign peace immediately in order that in all cases where 
Germans are encountered massed pourparlers with the German 
soldiers should be organized and the proposal to refrain from 
fighting made to them. If Germans refuse, then you must offer 
to them every possible resistance. 


Meanwhile rumors were again rife that Russian peace- 
terms had been forwarded by wireless to Berlin. Gen- 
eral Hoffmann, the German Military representative at 
the Brest-Litovsk conference telegraphed to the Bolshe- 
vist Government for a written authentication of the dis- 
patch and stipulated that the authentication must be sent 
to the German command at Dvinsk. The demand was 
complied with. During these pourparlers the German 
advance continued. German troops entered Esthonia, 
and Werder was occupied.. On both sides of the Riga- 
Petrograd railway the Russian positions were crossed 
and German troops penettated about sixteen or seven- 
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teen miles beyond their former front. Between Dvinsk 
and Lutsk they advanced on wide sectors, pressed for- 
ward beyond Lutsk and marched on Rovno, taking more 
than 2,000 prisoners. By February 22, while forty-five 
German warships were approaching Reval, the Germans 
entered Minsk, passed through Wenden and were drawn 
up before Wolmar. Regiments from Moon Island 
crossed the frozen Moon Sound, marched into Esthonia 
and occupied Leal. Other forces advancing along the 
shores of the Gulf of Riga reached Pernigal and Lem- 
zal. At that time the additional captures made by the 
advancing German troops included. the Russian General 
in command of the army, several divisional commanders, 
425 officers and 8,700 men, 1,353 guns, 120 machine 
guns, 4,000 to 5,000 motor cars and a vast amount of 
other war material. But little resistance was offered 
to the invader by the Russian troops. Later dispatches 
stated that the Germans had reached Walk, ninety miles 
northeast of Riga. At the present time Russian wireless 
Government dispatches received in London quoted a 
new offer of peace from Germany which, it said, was 
signed by Von Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, and the Lieutenant General, Commander-in-Chief 
oi the Army. The following are the main conditions of 
the new treaty: 

Both to declare the war ended. 

All regions west of the line indicated at Brest-Litovsk to the 
Russian delegation, which formerly belonged to Russia, to be 
no longer under the territorial protection of Russia. In the 
region of Dvinsk this line must be advanced to the eastern fron- 
tier oi Courland. 

The former attachment of these regions to the Russian State 
must in no case involve for them obligations toward Russia. 
Russia renounces every claim to intervene in the internal affairs 
of those regions. Germany and Austria-Hungary have the in- 
tention to define further the fate of these regions, in agreement 
with their populations. : 

Germany is ready, after the completion of Russian demobili- 
zation, to evacuate the regions which are east of the above line. 
So far as it is not stated otherwise, Livonia and Esthonia must 
immediately be cleared of Russian troops and Red Guards. 

Livonia and Esthonia will be occupied by German police until 
the date when the Constitution of the respective countries shall 
guarantee their social security and political order. All inhabi- 
tants who were arrested for political reasons must be released 
immediately. 

Russia will conclude peace with the Ukrainian people’s repub- 
lic. Ukraine and Finland will be immediately evacuated by 
Russian troops and Red Guards. 

Russia will do all in its power to secure for Turkey the orderly 
return of its Anatolian frontiers. Russia recognizes the annulla- 
tion of the Turkish capitulation. 

The complete demobilization of the Russian Army, inclusive 
of the detachments newly formed by the present Government, 
must be carried out immediately. 

Russian warships in the Black Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the 
Arctic Ocean must immediately either be sent to Russian har- 
bors and kept there until the conclusion of peace or be disarmed. 
Warships of the Entente which are in the sphere of Russian 
authority must be regarded as Russian ships. 

Merchant navigation of the Black Sea and Baltic Sea must 
be renewed, as stated in the armistice treaty. The clearing away 
of mines is to begin immediately. The blockade of the Arctic 


Ocean is to remain in force until the conclusion of a general 
peace. 

The Russo-German commercial treaty of 1914 must be en- 
forced again. 

Official Russian dispatches of February 24 announce 
that Lenine and Trotzky, acting for the Central Execu- 
tive of the Soviets accepted these terms. This surrender 
gives Germany some of Russia’s richest provinces and all 
the western extension of the former Empire. 

For the second time within a week, Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister, rallied to his support his most de- 
cided opponents in the House of Commons. His Ver- 
sailles policy in accordance with 
which it had been decided to set up 
a central authority to co-ordinate the 
strategy of the Allies, was the subject under discussion. 
With regard to Sir William Robertson, who lately re- 
signed as Chief of the General Staff, the Premier stated 
that the Government had been anxious to retain the serv- 
ices of that distinguished soldier, so long as it was pos- 
sible in accordance with the policy determined upon in 
common with Great Britain’s allies. This policy he con- 
tinued, was based upon the assumption that the Allies 
had suffered in the past through lack of concerted and co- 
ordinated efforts. The Premier explained that he was 
hampered in discussing the decision taken at Versailles 
by a resolution passed at the conference by the military 
and civil representatives, and that it was not desirable 
to give any information about the general plan arrived at. 
He thought, however, that he could make ctear where the 
controversy had arisen, and asked for the judgment of 
the House on the action of the Government. On this 
point he said: 

The general principle laid down at Versailles was agreed to 
whole-heartedly by everybody. There was no conflict as re- 
garded the policy, but only as to the method of giving effect to 
it. There was agreement as to the policy; there was agreement 
that there must be central authority to exercise supreme direc- 
tion of that policy; there was agreement that authority must be 
inter-allied authority, and there was complete agreement that 
that authority should have executive power. The only question 
that arose was as to how that central authority should be con- 
stituted. That was the only difference. It was the whole issue, 
and, in my judgment, an agreement was reached at the con- 
ference even in regard to that. 


Lloyd George 
Wins Again 


After exposing the various plans submitted to the con- 
ference the Premier made the startling statement that the 
recent changes in the British army leadership resulting 
from the Versailles conference were due to the repre- 
sentatives of other governments, notably that of the 
United States. “ The argument presented by America in 
favor of unity of war control,” said Mr. Lloyd George, 
“is one of the ablest documents ever submitted to a war 
council.” Asserting that the Allies were face to face 
with “ terrible realities,” the Premier demanded an imme- 
diate decision for support or non-support. The House 
gave him its approval. It later became known that Gen- 
eral Bliss, American Chief of Staff, drafted the plan so 
highly praised by the Prime Minister. 
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Ireland.—During the week, Dr. Patrick McCartan, 
Envoy to America of the Provisional Government of 
Ireland, gave to the press a memorandum he had sent 


to Mr. Lansing, on the Anglo-Amer- 


The Untied States end jan treaty, ‘‘ whereby residents in the 
Conscription 


United States who are claimed as 
nationals by Great Britain may become available for 
military purposes.” The document reads in part as 
follows: 


The Irish-born who reside in this country are separated by 
the American Government into three categories: (1) American 
citizens by naturalization; (2) declarants, “or such as have 
taken out their first naturalization papers and thereby declare 
their intention and desire to become full citizens of the United 
States,” and (3) aliens, those whose status as Irish nationals 
is beyond question. 
categories, the United States, alone, exerts authority, an au- 
thority which the contemplated treaty cannot influence, and 
which the Provisional Government of Ireland fully recognizes. 
The formal declaration of intention to become a citizen of the 
United States is accompanied by an explicit statement of pur- 
pose to renounce allegiance to the sovereignty to which the dec- 
larant is subject. Basing its action upon this purpose of renun- 
ciation, Congress ordained, by the selective Draft Act of 1917, 
that cobelligerent-declarants were liable to military duty in the 
United States, on the same terms as citizens by birth or by adop- 
tion. In other words, citizens and declarants were placed upon 
an equality of sacrifice in defense of the United States. The 
ratio of cobelligerent declarants called, to those accepted for 
service, was higher than that among citizens naturalized by pre- 
war legal forms, and only slightly lower than that among citi- 
zens by birth-¢Provost Marshal-General’s report, p. 55). 

Civic sacrifice carries with it an inalienable right to privi- 
leges. This principle is well recognized by your Government, 
and already modifies the process of naturalization for enlisted 
aliens in the army and navy. No State can in equity require the 
sacrifice of life to civic duty from any but a citizen. The en- 
forcement by the State, and the acceptance by the cobelligerent 
declarants, of the supreme duty inherent to citizenship consti- 
tuted a contract between the State and cobelligerent declarants. 
That contract implicitly extended to cobelligerent-declarants the 
right to the privileges of citizenship of the United States. The 
Selective Service Act of 1917 in equity naturalized cobelligerent- 
declarants, and was in accord with the established policy of the 
United States as laid down in Section 1999 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

As the Provisional Government of Ireland is maintaining on 
a front where allied unity is not at present possible, the prin- 
‘ ciple of self-determination; and as the United States Govern- 
ment entered the war to champion that principle, our respective 
countries are de facto cobelligerents, associates in a common 
struggle for this common cause. 

The inclusion of the Irish-born, who are declarant-citizens, in 
the scope of the pending Anglo-American treaty would be con- 
trary to justice and equity; would be a reversal by treaty of the 
action of Congress in the expatriation law of 1868, and in the 
Selective Service Act of 1917; would be an unconstitutional 
exercise of treaty-making authority, and would be a repudiation 
of the traditional American principles and policy. Hence, the 
Provisional Government of Ireland refuses to believe that the 
Government of the United States has in contemplation any treaty 
with Great Britain which would discriminate against a group 
of coépted American citizens, the Irish declarants, who in this 
war have shown themselves the most devotedly loyal of all 
American citizens. 

A treaty with Great Britain may properly concern only 


Over the members of the first of these . 
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American residents of British origin, who have made no legal 
expression of intent to become a citizen. The term British is 
correctly applied only to the English, Scotch, and Welsh. The 
Government of Great Britain, i.e., of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, has the right to enter into agreements with the United 
States regarding only the British resident here, and the resi- 
dent who was formerly an inhabitant of a British Crown colony, 
such as Jamaica, which is governed from the British Colonial 
Office. But Great Britain cannot enter into agreements on be- 
half of the self-governing Dominions, such as Canada. Hence, 
I am informed, Canadian aliens are included in this treaty by 
a separate convention with the Government of Canada. Canada 
could enter into such an arrangement, for the draft is legal in 
Canada. But citizens of a self-governing colony, which, like 
South Africa, has refused to consider conscription; or which, 
like Australia, has specifically rejected conscription, cannot be 
made subjects of draft conventions between the United States 
and Great Britain, without impugning their jealously cherished 
rights of sovereignty. To conscript Boers or Australians here 
would be not only to deny the right of self-determination which 
these peoples claim, and now enjoy, but would be also tanta- 
mount to American recognition of the right of England to con- 
script Boers and Australians as the Romans conscripted the bar- 
barians, without the sanction of the conscripted, and for the 
benefit of the Empire that is England. 

Last summer, the British Premier in the name of, and by the 
authority of, the British Government, declared that a convention 
of Irishmen should meet to determine a plan for the govern- 
ment of Ireland within the Empire. He thus conceded that Ire- 
land is a small nationality, entitled to government by Irishmen; 
and in somewhat “Teutonic” form, he applied the principle of 
self-determination to Ireland by creating the Irish Convention. 
Even the British thus pretend to recognize Ireland’s right to be 
self-governing. Even the British do not attempt to apply con- 
scription in Ireland. And the Provisional Government of Ire- 
land wholly denies the authority of Great Britain, or of any 
other State, to conscript such Irish nationals as circumstance 
has for the moment removed from the protection of the Provi- 
sional Government of Ireland. It has not been the habit of the 
Government of your great, liberty-loving Republic to exploit 
the defenseless; and I am confident our Government need be 
under no apprehensions now on this score. Hence, in submitting 
this memorandum against the inclusion of Irish nationals in the 
scope of the pending treaty, I wish clearly to disavow all in- 
tention to impute to your Government the motive which might 
be supposed to require this protest. 

The memorandum proceeds to say that in the Amer- 
ican Army about twenty-five per cent of the draft are of 
the Irish race and that “among the cobelligerent 
aliens here who were called in the draft, and who, waiving 
the exemption to which they were entitled as aliens, were 
accepted for service, the Irish ranked easily first in de- 
votion to the country which was giving them sanctuary.” 
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Dr. MecCartan justifies the publication of this docu- 
ment on the ground that “To the principle of ‘ open 
covenants openly arrived at’ the Government which I 
have the honor to represent, gave whole-hearted ad- 
herence.”’ 


Rome.—The Corriere d'Jtalia in a recent issue made 
the following announcement, saying: ‘“ We learn that 
the Republic of Cuba has answered in its turn the 
Pontifical note on peace. The answer 
was made some weeks ago and was 
transmitted to his Eminence the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State by Count de Salis, Minister of 
Great Britain to the Holy See. The point of view of the 
American Republic is the same as that exposed in similar 
documents sent by the Entente.” 


The Pontifical 
Note 


The note was not published because it seemed that, taken 
by itself, it had not the importance which it acquires today 
in the group of the other answers. Nevertheless it should be 
remarked that following the replies of the United States, Brazil, 
and Belgium, all the European and American Powers which 
belonged last August to the group of the Entente have answered 
the Pontifical note, with the exception of the four Powers, 
England, France, Russia and Italy, that signed the secret treaty 
of April 25, 1915, which was drawn up with the view to Italy’s 
participation in the war and in which, we can make the state- 
ment in spite of all denials, is comprised an article which ex- 
cludes the intervention of the Holy See in relation to the war. 


The denials to which the Corriere d’/talia refers are 
those of Italy and Great Britain. Lord Cecil subse- 
quently explained his denial in the sense that although 
the fact of the agreement as to the exclusion of the Pope 
was true, the form of Clause XV as given to the world by 
the Maximalists in Russia was merely the résumé of a 
project and not the article itself. Baron Sonnino at first 
denied the existence of Clause XV of the secret agree- 
ment. He too has now seen fit to admit, in answer to a 
question put to him in the Chamber of Deputies, that he 
spoke falsely. According to a dispatch sent from Rome 
to the Catholic Press Association, Baron Sonnino main- 
tained that the version of the clause was “ incorrectly 
quoted by the Bolshevist Minister Trotsky for the pur- 
pose of creating dissensions among Italians.” The dis- 
patch continues : 


That incorrect version, he said, was calculated to offend the 
Catholic sentiment of devotion to the Holy See; and it was 
for this reason that he had a month ago denied the existence 
of the clause. The object of that clause, he now explained, 
was solely to prevent any participation by the Pope in the 
Peace Congress. He went on to state the attitude of the 
Italian Government on the “Roman Question”; the Pope’s 
position is established by the Law of Guarantees and is a 
matter which concerns Italy alone. It is evident that the Gov- 
ernment’s objection to the participation by the Pope in the 
Peace Congress is founded on its refusal to consider efforts to 
“ internationalize”” the “Roman Question,” to which that par- 
ticipation might lead. Baron Sonnino then paid a just tribute 
to the loyalty of Italian Catholics to their country. His speech 
is regarded by some as the holding out, personally, of an olive 


“ 


branch to Italian Catholics, and it will tend to mollify their 
ruffled feelings. 

The Vatican, of course, refuses to allow any interference, 
even in the interpretation given by Baron Sonnino to Clause 
XV, with its sovereign rights or with the Pope’s position or 
action in reference to the question of peace or war; and Italian 
Catholics join in this refusal. This speech of the Foreign 
Minister, however, has served to clear the air somewhat and 
no disturbance of the present good relations between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See is expected. The Osservatore 
Romano accepts the speech with reserve, promising to discuss 
it in detail later on. 


The Holy Father’s all-embracing charity is well exem- 
plified in the following letters, reproduced from the 
Revista Catélica. The first was directed to the Pope by 
The Pope’s Benevo- the Military Chaplain from a prison 

Benes camp in Ingolstadt. It reads: 


Holy Father: 

The officers and soldiers of the Italian, French, Belgian, 
English and Russian nations, who are detained as prisoners 
in Camp No. 9, extend to your Holiness, together with their 
gratitude, the expression of their filial affection. During their 
long exile and separation from their families, they have heard 
no words of affection. For this reason they have been given 
much joy by the words of paternal solicitude, conveyed to them 
from your Holiness by the lips of your Envoy. They have 
long known that your Holiness was concerned to lighten their 
lot; but in the future it will be their great consolation to be 
able to say that the Holy Father is constantly thinking of them. 
They are very grateful to your Holiness for the message you 
have sent them, and for your benediction, which they have 
received in the spirit of piety. Please accept, Holy Father, 
from your prisoner-sons the sincere expression of their pro- 
found respect. For the officers and soldiers of Camp No. 9. 

Tue Mivitary CHAPLAIN. 


The second letter is addressed to the Papal Nuncio 
of the Holy See, Mgr. Pacelli, by Colonel Chautts : 


On behalf of the Russian officers and soldiers, prisoners of 
war detained in the Camp of Orff, we beg you to convey our 
thanks to his Holiness, Benedict XV, and to assure him that 
we, the Russians, have been much moved by the attentions 
of which he has made us the object. Since your visit, for 
which we now express our gratitude, we have received, and 
with much pleasure, the packages which your kindness has 
had prepared for us and for which we are profoundly grateful. 
For the officers and soldiers. 

CoLoNEL CHAUTTS. 


The Roman correspondent of La Croix quotes the fol- 
lowing item from the Osservatore Romano: 


We see reproduced by the press a statement which was pub- 
lished a few days ago by the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung concerning the exchange of interned German and 
Belgian civilians. In this statement, contrary to an announce- 
ment made in a dispatch of the Agence Stefani, emanating from 
Havre last December, and copied by ourselves, the happy con- 
clusion of the agreement in favor of these innocent victims 
of the war is attributed principally to the action of the Holy See. 


In this statement we see another proof of the beneficent 
action of an absolutely impartial neutral who is concerned 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of his children of 
all nations. 
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Catholics and the War 


- JoHN CARDINAL FARLEY 


HE law of sacrifice binds nations as well as in- 

I dividuals. When the individual neglects that 

law, he becomes self-centered and cold-hearted. 
{f a nation forgets its lessons it foregoes its highest 
destinies. Hard as that law is, the individual and the 
nation that practise it generously ever rise to the highest 
pinnacle of personal and national dignity. 

In times of peace the lessons of sacrifice may be for a 
time forgotten. For it is natural, when wealth and power 
are easily attained, to listen to the voice of the tempta- 
tions which follow in their train. Nature too readily 
yields to the flatterers who appeals to its love of pleasure 
and comfort. It can easily then be turned from the path 
of personal and civic duty. But in a day of a just and 
honorable war, when the call to arms reminds a nation 
of the duties that face it, the law of sacrifice reasserts 
itself and summons men from their apathy. And un- 
doubtedly the law has reasserted itself in full vigor in 
America. 

We are a peace-loving people but history has shown 
that we are good fighters. We proved it when a mere 
handful, we fought against the greatest empire in the 
world for our national independence. The men who 
followed Jackson and Lee and those who fought with 
Sheridan and Grant showed that Americans know how 
to fight for their ideals and principles, that in the field 
they are resourceful and fearless, just as after the con- 
test they are generous and kindly to the vanquished. 
But we do not like war. No one can ever say that we 
have gone about rattling the saber or seeking a cause 
for quarrel. We did not want to enter the conflict now 
threatening the very existence of civilization. We were 
forced into it. We are not in it for any selfish aims. 
The millions of our countrymen who have listened to the 
words of the President of the United States when he 
defined our purposes and our aims in the war, know well 
that we want no territory, no annexations, no money 
or indemnities. We are fighting for a principle. We 
want justice for all peoples. We are fighting that a 
great wrong may be righted, that the world may be safe 
for all nations, safe for democracy. 

The ideal has made a wonderful appeal to the inborn 
generosity and chivalry of the American people, to its 
sense of fair play and honor. Americans have been 
called commercial, materialistic, selfish. I have not 
found them so. They are kind, fair-minded, just. Speak 
to them of any noble cause, their hearts and their 
purse-strings are opened immediately. They are idealists 
in the best sense of the word. They want the triumph 
of justice and truth. 


When the war threatened the foundations of our civic 
and national life, the American people did not hesitate. 
With an order and promptness rarely equaled, and in 
obedience to constituted authority, tens of thousands 
of our young men went into the cantonments prepared 
for them, there to undergo the training necessary for the 
soldier. The patriotism of the American people ad- 
mirably asserted itself and gave undeniable proof that it 
was thoroughly sound. [Every section of the country, 
every portion of the population did its share. 

I do not wish to minimize what others have done. I! 
would be the first to do justice to their loyalty. But, as 
too often the patriotism of my Catholic fellow-country- 
men has been called in question, I should like briefly to 
call attention to some of the ways in which they have 
shown that they are thoroughly loyal to the country’s 
cause. 

The great test of patriotism is the willingness of the 
citizen to serve under his country’s colors. Entrance into 
such service is an open profession that he is willing to 
lay down his life for the flag and all that it represents. 
Judged by that test the Catholics of the United States 
have every reason to be proud. Every branch of the 
service is filled with Catholics and it is the testimony of 
all who are qualified to judge that their patriotism, their 
efficiency, their orderly and soldierly conduct are of the 
highest type. There is not a division, there is scarcely a 
regiment that has not a large percentage of Catholic 
troops. The figures are eloquent. According to the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, thirty-four or thirty-five 
per cent of the army are Catholics. The better Catholics 
they are, the better soldiers they are going to be. If 
there is one principle that must be the guiding star of the 
soldier it is the principle of authority. Obedience is the 
soldier’s duty. The necessity of that duty has been 
deeply impressed upon Catholics. By inculcating that 
principle upon her children the Catholic Church has con- 
ferred a lasting benefit upon the State, a benefit the re- 
sults of which are beginning now to be apparent. Sub- 
mission to authority is the backbone of an army. The 
Catholic soldier is already predisposed by his training to 
respect that fundamental law. 

In the navy also the percentage of Catholics is exceed- 
ingly high. Well-informed authorities have stated that 
Catholics number fifty per cent of the men, while in the 
marine-corps they number sixty or more per cent. One 
of the ranking officials of the navy is Admiral Benson, a 
man of the highest character, as distinguished for his 
thoroughgoing patriotism and efficiency as for his genu- 
ine piety. Every cruiser and battleship, every submarine 
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or torpedo-boat that flies the American flag and guards 
the seas against the attack of the foe, counts Catholic 
sailors and officers in its crew. In some of the ships 
more than half the men are Catholics, on the Minnesota 
over sixty per cent, on the Van Steuben seventy-five per 
cent. When it comes to deeds of heroism in presence of 
the dangers or accidents that face the men who go down 
to the sea in ships, the names inscribed on the records of 
our brave American navy are the old familiar names that 
eloquently tell of Catholic faith and Catholic blood. It 
is the same in the lists which come to us from the front 
where the American troops are now fighting the battle 
of freedom. There is scarcely one that does not contain 
the name of a Catholic soldier. Sad as those lists are 
and tragic the tale they bring to American families and 
to the hearts of American fathers and mothers, there is 
one consolation: the wounded and the dead have suf- 
fered for their country. No man could wish for a nobler 
fate. 
Out of evil, God in His mysterious ways always brings 
good. One result of this terrible scourge now devastat- 
ing the world will be that here in the United States our 
countrymen will know each other and love each other 
better. The call to arms has thrown them together in 
a great family. The military camps and cantonments 
where our men are preparing for the contest have be- 
cme great schools where shoulder to shoulder Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew, rich and poor, the son of the mil- 
lionaire father and of the humbler worker will be brought 
together. Old prejudices and misunderstandings will be 
swept away. Our countrymen will begin to know each 
other better and in the light of that knowledge better 
appreciate the generous fund of noble virtues which 
exist in their hearts. As an American, as a priest, 
as an Archbishop and Cardinal I rejoice that Americans 
will also be drawn to a better knowledge of Catholics 
and the Catholic Church. 

The camps, as I said above, are literally filled with 
Catholic soldiers. To take some instances: 

The following census taken at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Texas, shows that Catholics are twice as numerous as 
members of the sect ranking next in number. 


Religion. No. 
IE ices ro. wikis mana nea ne hers hckied heals akendsmaaeaed 10,578 
EE ED it oaks adeotccerck veemseen cae a 5,374 
WR. ew bia) bee cdbhdineWadecddbwsts Lplasalecko ere was 3,380 
Re, ction sds RhWe ee das hls oniachludeell a 2,689 
NE nl a iss 5 Sneha Siamincie ahs watibien waatani tains 2,164 
GON canaccas iirsdb a nko kak aa ated nt ek le Coelees amines 1,329 
I I ocak 5 t.dcs Kos cxenus te Mnedaah ees 1,051 
Dy Uhdseodnatestbadens 6s co thacksees coepanni eee 800 
ESRC HERES Pe OPO Pre se Mer is 630 
Protestant, no other designation....................05- 670 
ee ae ee Steet rd hr Hi xt 210 
Ee ene Rr rs beet 122 
re aoc sida tate ak vwcorglag ate and Se 105 
FE Se na 6+ > duve aad dbsecds so eaeas odes tered 79 
Gomme EMIOS* ..on sic tb ee ddvbads nas cedavcmehbs veel 69 


About fifteen other classifications with less than 50 each. 


At Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., the record is: 


Religion. No. | oe 
SNE cae, Seb wie de dud odds bblag.s pe nhesecets 14,159 41.9 
IE nec accndannhs atime badsnk aebeiat 4,787 14.2 
| RN tt SP CE 3,742 11.1 
EE aie hea50<05 ose dbrensnd dee wade wniale 2,477 7.3 
EE cae ok 1,857 5.5 
FUCRIIIONE TOTROOUGE os. o:0 6:4,<0.510,0:0% cases 1,579 47 
ag ae 5 Eg oll eS te RS age Se tnt 1,493 44 
RD dada dad ibys adiws cides otcels 472 1.4 
CAR SINE hee 6c WE VS 6s wediie’s oe Mie 403 1.3 
Re ree 338 1.0 


Jewish Reformed, 157; United Brethren, 145; Reformist, 108; 
Evangelical, 94; Anglican, 78; First Reformist, 68; Jewish Or- 
thodox, 66; Unitarian, 48; Primitive Baptist, 55; Agnostic, 36; 
Christian Science, 37; Dutch Reformed, 31; Adventist, 27; Ath- 
eist, 24; Church of God, 19; Universalist, 18; Dunkard, 17; 
Holy Roller, 16; Mohammedan, 11; Reformed Protestant, 10; 
no religion, 698. 


At Camp Grant, in Illinois, the census reads: 


Religion. No. 
DINE, calico aonb ae boxe sabe hi xp ele Iheie takes tesues 21 
ME © aoe ie twawads Cas hace BANS tee ee et ek eee Gate 13 
ES Cia. f on naar fas hewe Chaat Ste ndea vend, Pees tee eae 1,733 
SE eter hs bes oceke eek a te bocksced cna eee eaters 7,678 
IS. dic eu does tc cecceekelees Hud Gn SUA 233 
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Disciples of Christ....... py bbibupseeber¥eds reseessasene 522 
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ee Ne 4. Fe PR ea APE os 5! to, ee 270 
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eI Peer. . ote. el liad, acu Sousa oe! ey 120 
ESN REEDS IGT OD 8 eS TOE 78 
i ae ea a ewe 95 


And though Catholics constitute but eighteen per cent 
of the population, the story of other camps is the same. 
At Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia., Catholics are in excess 
of members of any other individual denomination; at 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala., they number 13,000 out 
of a total of 30,000; at Camp Grant they constitute 
thirty-two per cent of the soldiers; at Camp Lewis they 
total 7,390 out of 30,000. 

A glance at lists from other camps would yield I be- 
lieve, very nearly similar results. At Camp Upton, L. L., 
Catholics number about forty per cent of the men. The 
distinguished Catholic scholar, Dr. Condé Pallen, makes 
the following statement: “ The Catholic population of 
the country is something. over 18,000,000 out of a total 
population somewhat over 100,000,000... Out of every 
hundred sons eighteen are Catholics. We would then 
expect that out of every hundred in the military service 
eighteen would be Catholics. But as nearly as can be 
ascertained by such means as are available, the propor- 
tion is as high as thirty-five per cent, and is reckoned by 
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some as high as forty per cent.” Catholics are therefore 
doing their duty by the flag. And be it noted that thou- 
sands of these Catholic soldiers did not wait to be draft- 
ed. They voluntarily enlisted under the colors. Among 
the sons of our Catholic families there were no slackers 
or shirkers, or so few that they are forgotten in the 
splendid devotion and loyalty of their companions. 

In every field of war activity Catholics have taken a 
prominent part. To the liberty loans they have largely 
subscribed. Bishops and priests, whole communities of 
religious men and women have generously given out of 
their small pittance to the needs of the country. Cath- 
olic artisans and laboring men, the poor toilers, whom, 
thank God, the Catholic Church can boast of by the tens 
of thousands and who are proverbially generous, have 
gladly given up their small earnings to help the Ameri- 
can cause and the cause of justice and of liberty. A 
Catholic War Council, with a committee of Catholic 
Bishops, has been organized, with the Right Rev. Peter 
J. Muldoon as chairman, with four other Bishops to 
assist him, whose purpose, heartily approved by the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy, is to represent the Catholic Church in all 
war activities. The work of the Knights of Columbus 
for the welfare of the soldier, not only of their own 
Faith, but for every man that wears the uniform of the 
United States, no matter what may be his creed or his 
color, has deserved the recognition of the President of 
the United States, of the Secretary of War, of our high- 
est military authorities and of the country at large. The 
splendid work of the Red Cross, so dear to the heart of 
the American people and to the Catholic Church in whose 
bosom its aims were first fostered, has been splendidly 
supported by our Catholic brethren. Thousands of our 
Catholic women, from every rank of society, are labor- 
ing side by side with noble women of other creeds for 
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the relief of the wounded hero, for our fighting men no 
matter who they be, who are facing danger, sickness, the 
perils of the sea and the air and the horrors of the 
trenches. 

Surely our patriotism has stood the acid test of trial. 
Is there a single thing that Catholics could do for their 
country which they have not done? Can a single field be 
named where their work does not testify to their loyalty ? 
Can any sincere and upright man say, in the face of all 
that we have accomplished, of the money we have given 
to our country’s cause, of the devotion of Bishops, 
priests, laymen, of our noble-hearted women, in pres- 
ence of the hundreds of thousands of bright, clean, mor- 
ally fit and physically sound soldiers, whom Catholic 
fathers and Catholic mothers are offering as a sacrifice 
on the altar of freedom, that Catholics are not loyal, are 
not true to their country and that they have deserted her 
in her hour of need? 

The great heart of the American people will, I know, 
do us justice. But I know, too, from sad experience 
that in the hearts of some misguided ,men bigotry and 
prejudice are endowed with an incomprehensible vital- 
ity. In spite of our patriotism at every crisis in our nat- 
ural life, we have been branded by the unfair and the 
unthinking as traitors, and described as men who had 
no sympathy with our country’s cause and ideals. It 
may be that in the future the same cry will be raised. 
It will be painful to have to refute it once more, as we 
have so often done in the past. We shall then give the 
same answer to the slander which we are giving in the 
present war. Our deeds will speak as they are speaking 
now. Those deeds have answered for us in no uncer- 
tain voice. It could not be otherwise. For the Catholic 
recognizes that loyalty to country is next to fidelity and 
obedience to God. 


The Philosophical Blues 


Danie. A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE interest of unbelievers in St. Francis of Assisi 

is to my mind one of the most encouraging signs 
of the present day. For if any man stood for a 

life different in every least detail from modern paganism 
that man was the dear St. Francis. He loved the simple, 
the unaffected, the natural. The sun and the rain, the 
north wind, and birds, flowers and little children he drew 
close to his heart in a passion of simple love. In all things 
he saw God, their maker, so that his heart sang all the day 
long. To him our artificial, intricate, hectic life with its 
preference of electric lights to the sun, of violet water to 
fresh rain, of ventilation systems to the north wind, of 
jazz bands to larks would have seemed unreal, hideous. 
And the frank conspiracy to keep little children out of 
God’s world would have stricken the’ song from his lips. 
In spite of his utter dissimilarity to neo-paganism, men 


cannot but admire the troubadour who, with an uncon- 
querable optimism, saw beauty everywhere, who loved 
creatures with a Christ-like love, and whose soul throb- 
bed with a long, sweet canticle to his God. They admire 
St. Francis even though he is the embodiment of 
Christian optimism. 

But it is not a matter of ancient history since the 
optimism of St. Francis was preceded in popular favor 
by the pessimism of a very different stamp of man. 
Schopenhauer was read and discussed and admired; and 
Schopenhauer taught that “the only positive feeling is 
that of pain,” “ that the world is a hell which surpasses 
that of Dante,” “ that life is a path of red-hot coals with 
a few cool places here and there.” Delightful philosophy 
for armchair consumption, is it not? 

Yet of the modern pagans those, namely, who affect to 
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admire St. Francis and those who follow Schopenhauer, 
the latter are by all odds the more logical. A pagan has 
not the least right to be an optimist, and anyone with the 
slightest acquaintance with the ancient classics knows the 
drab melancholy which formed the background of pagan 
life. A follower of almost any of the modern un- 
Christian schools of philosophy is by his own choice 
logically doomed to pessimism. The philosopher who 
adopts the optimism of St. Francis without accepting his 
beliefs in God and Our Lady and the brotherhood of all 
men in Christ is simply a parrot who has mimicked 
human laughter without understanding why he laughs. 

There is no conviction more chilling, more destructive 
of joy than the one by which a man is persuaded that he 
is being consistently deceived. Deception on the part of 
those we trust, even though we only suspect it, is enough 
to ruin our lives. It throws about us a mordant distrust 
which affects our attitude toward everything. It breeds 
suspicion, takes the firmness from the handclasp, deadens 
the love-light in the eye. A generous man can forgive 
an honest blow struck him in the face far sooner than he 
can a deception practised upon him by those he trusts. 
If all the misanthropes of the world were mustered in one 
grisly army, it would be found that those who had not 
been soured by the deceit of some trusted friend would 
scarcely number a corporal’s guard. 

And certainly there is no friend on whom we are 
forced to rely half so much as we are upon our own 
senses. We are obliged to depend upon them for at least 
the beginnings of all our knowledge. What, then, should 
be the logical effect of a philosophy which teaches that 
our senses are constantly deceiving us, that, we really 
have no bodies, and that whatever information we 
acquire through sight and hearing and touch is false and 
chimerical? For here we are confronted by a deception 
as constant as our waking lives, a deception which no 
effort on our part can ever hope to overcome. 

If such a philosophy does not breed the blackest pes- 
simism, a distrust of everything, it is because the 
philosopher who holds it lives a life quite independent of 
his beliefs. Though from a professor’s chair he may 
preach that all matter is illusion and that only soul exists, 
he does not neglect to bandage a cut finger or to take his 
daily exercise in the university gymnasium. He may 
write learnedly about the untruthfulness of the senses, 
but for all that, he dodges when he sees a steel girder 
falling from a skyscraper. Living as he claims to do in 
the midst of constant deception, supplied with faculties 
that continually play him false, he should logically believe 
in nothing, trust no one, plunge himself into the utter 
depths of pessimism and despair. But because he lives 
quite independently of his philosophical creed, he can 
smile trustingly into the eyes of his friends and speak 
glowingly of St. Francis of Assisi. 

If our democratic world has one overpowering hatred, 
it is the hatred of slavery. We cannot bear the thought 
of it even where the yoke presses on another; and the 
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rattle of chains, binding soul or body, will drown the 
most entrancing music. Unless, then, a man’s philosophy 
teaches that his will is free, it is impossible to see how he 
can logically escape the misery which is the birthright of 
every slave. Bound hand and foot, driven forward under 
the lash of a blind chance or an irresponsible fate, he can 
no more lift his voice in song than could the galley slave 
chained to his oar. Difficulties impend over his terrified 
head, and he knows he is powerless to ward them off; 
temptations sweep down upon him, threatening his 
dearest happiness and the happiness of his loved ones, yet 
he has been convinced by his philosophy that no effort of 
his can stem the overwhelming tide. 

For the philosopher of the slave-will there can be hap- 
piness only in so far as he uses his God-given freedom 
to ignore his own creed; for happiness is the companion 
of freedom alone. There at least, the dour old disciples 
of Calvin in England and in colonial America were brutal- 
ly consistent. Their philosophy of life taught them that 
men are not free; so, with relentless logic, they trampled 
out the lights of the theaters, plucked the Maypole from 
the green turf, and banned from their vicinity the music 
of organ and of voice, and human laughter. 

Readers of current philosophy will have noted the re- 
currence of phrases like ‘‘ Passing on the torch of life to 
future generations,” “ The immortality of the life-spark.”’ 
When these expressions mean anything more than a 
vague sentimentality, they are a poor sop thrown to a 
world hungry for immortality. Instead of a genuine im- 
mortality, these philosophers dole out a diluted substitute 
in the assurance that we live again in our children and 
that immortality is found in the memory of our friends. 
There is no doubting the longing of man for an im- 
mortality not only for himself but even more, at times, 
for the loved ones he sees passing into the silence beyond. 
No man, even at the end of the longest life, feels that he 
has lived long enough, that he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of knowledge, or sounded the depths of love. 
No man can bear the thought that his wife or, his mother 
has ceased to be, that death is a barrier which means ir- 
revocable separation. Without immortality or the hope 
of it, the longest life must end in pessimism, in the con- 
viction that all is lost and lost forever. 

But for the philosopher who denies a personal soul, im- 
mortality in any true sense is beyond the possibility of 
question. If he believes that we have nothing but our 
bodies, he bounds human life with a meager span of hur- 
ried years. If, as a substitute for immortality, he talks 
of absorption in the great all-spirit, he offers a solution 
positively repulsive to men who cling passionately to their 
own individuality and who devotedly love precisely the 
individuality of other persons. And in this absorption 
into a Pantheistic god, all individuality is lost. 

Only a philosophy which, like ours, gives man the 
positive assurance that he has an immortal soul can take 
the horror from death. For most other philosophies, 
death is a breaking with all we cling to most ardently ; for 
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the rest it is at least the sacrifice of the individuality 
which is dearer to us than any other possession. That 
way lies pessimism, drear and unrelieved. 

No man can be happy in mere denials ; no mind can be 
satished with negations. For that reason modern 
philosophy is so largely a dreary waste, repulsive to the 
man whose life is in touch with the beautiful and the 
real. It has denied or questioned the certainty of our 
commonest knowledge, doubted the very faculties on 
which all our activities depend, shackled our free-will 
with bonds of steel, torn God from His Heaven to sub- 
stitute there a blind chance or a machine-like evolution, 
stripped man of almost all his glorious prerogatives, and 
,offered the grave or oblivion as our ultimate bourne. No 
wonder that such a series of pitiful denials should have 
been climaxed with Schopenhauer and his systematic 
pessimism. 

On the contrary, it was the philosophy which rests 
firmly on positive affirmations, which upholds man’s 
faculties in their quest of an attainable truth, which 
points out the glory and the responsibility of his free-will, 
which lifts the finger of hope to a directing Deity who 
is the source of our life and the guardian of our destinies, 
which marks man as the chosen son of the Most High 
with a life unlimited by range of years or ages, that woke 
the song on the lips of St. Francis and has made Christian 
philosophy the only source of consistent, systematic 
optimism. 


Personal Recollections of Newman 


REDFERN MASON 


ARDINAL NEWMAN’S presence in Birmingham 
during the closing years of his life was spiritually 
discerned rather than sensibly felt. Everyone knew that 
in the red brick building at Edgbaston there lived an 
old, old man who, in his slight frame, embodied a chapter 
of the spiritual life of England; but few of the seething 
thousands of the Midlands had seen him and fewer still 
had heard him speak. 

To the Faithful of the Oratory he was a familiar figure ; 
but to the world outside he was an abstraction, a tradi- 
tion. He was a force which, long quiescent, might spring 
into activity under the impulsion of some national emer- 
gency. 

I was a reporter on one of the Birmingham news- 
papers in those days and it fell to my duty from time 
to time to inquire of the Fathers concerning the Card- 
inal’s health. Telephone the Oratorians had none; so 
every day someone had to make a visit to the Oratory. 
It was not a pleasant duty. Father Neville would wrinkle 
his brows anxiously, disturbed to be reminded that his 
-friend was flesh and blood; Father Ignatius Ryder would 
do his best to be urbane ; the Irish janitor waxed irascible. 

Leading their life of recollection, the Fathers disliked 
the intrusion of the world. To them the Cardinal was 
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a visible link with God and our visits were so many 
reminders of the frail tenure on which that link was 
maintained. 

On the rare occasions when the Cardinal preached, a 
stenographer would be present to take notes of what he 
said. But he had to be secreted behind a pillar where 
the speaker could not see him. But, hidden or visible, 
the press did its work and the Oratorians tacitly recog- 
nized that, though the accomplishment of that work 
might disturb their quiet of mind, its neglect would be 
of much graver consequence. 

- For to the world at large Birmingham existed mainly 
as the home of the author of the “ Apologia.” Its steel 
and its jewelry would become dust; but men knew that 
the words of John Henry Newman would affect genera- 
tions yet unborn. The Cardinal was the city’s one vital 
source of interest. Joseph Chamberlain might symbolize 
the activities of life; but Newman typified the things of 
life beyond life. 

When the boys of the Oratory School gave a Latin 
play, people would go there, regardless of the slimness 
of their Latinity, hoping against hope that the Cardinal, 
as the arranger of the text of “ Aulularia” or “ Phormio,” 
whatever the play might be, would be in his place. The 
papers were never long without reference to him. Now 
the 7imes would print a rumor that he was troubled in 
mind and contemplated a return to Anglicanism; now 
the statement would go forth that his sole joy in life 
lay in the Mass. One editor, Henry J. Jennings, since 
famous in financial journalism, wrote a popular life of 
the Cardinal, bound in a cheap red cover like the “ Dolly 
Dialogues.” Someone showed it to Newman and, glanc- 
ing it through, he said it was clever, but the work of a 
“literary scavenger.” The Athenaeum dismissed the 
book as “ platitudinous twaddle” and Jennings’ young 
scribes vied with one another in trying to get the phrase 
into their own sheet. One rash youth, named Hands, 
afterwards wounded at Mafeking, succeeded and we 
waited trembling for the editorial axe to fall. But it 
did not. Jennings was not the man to show that the 
words had stung him. Besides that, Hands was valuable. 

Happy were those of us who had a copy of the precious 
first edition of “‘ The Present Position of Catholics,” for 
it contained the great Oratorian’s vivisection of the 
apostate, Achilli. “ Yes, Father Achilli,” said Newman, 
in answer to one of the ex-priest’s taunts, “ the Church 
of Rome does stand ashamed; she stands ashamed that 
she should have brought forth a son like you.” And 
then came the damning list of Achilli’s seductions and 
ravishings. The English courts ordered the paragraph 
excised from the work; but the Times declared that, if 
that was English justice, ‘then trial by jury itself stood 
condemned. If you wish to add the Achilli paragraph 
to your Newman, you will find it in Wilfrid Ward’s 
biography. 

I well remember the famous visit which Mr. Glad- 
stone made to Birmingham at the time of the first Home 
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Rule bill. Between the engagements of his political 
progress, the great premier seized the opportunity to visit 
his old friend and, in my mind’s eye, I can still see Hag- 
ley Road black with people, watching him on his way 
and wondering what manner of conversation the two 
friends would have together. There were no dictaphones 
in those days, else some Oratorian might have stretched 
punctilio to the breaking point. 

The Cardinal was a great lover of music and I some- 
times went to the meetings of the Little Oratory in the 
hope he would be present. But I was not fated to see 
him. I did see him, however, one morning at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Richter was conducting Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and, for Newman, Beethoven and Mo- 
zart were the apostles of tone. He sat in the front of 
ithe great gallery-and I recall the thrill that went through 
the assemblage when the word went round that Newman 
was present. English decorum is against demonstrations 
of personal regard. They leave that to Latins and Slavs. 
But, in their restrained English way, the people showed 
how profoundly the genius of this leader of thought had 
entered into their lives. You divined it by whispers and 
eager glances, by a psychic tremor that ran through the 
whole audience. 

“He seemed lost in the mystery which is music,” a 
friend said to me afterwards. Indeed, the Cardinal’s 
love for music was as perplexing to the Cardinal’s cleri- 
cal brethren as his. fine taste in wine was to teetotalers. 
“You see he fiddles,” said Archbishop Ullathorne half 
apologetically, when Newman had praised a Mass by 
Mozart which had proved too hard for the archiepiscopal 
comprehension. 

As in a spirit of saintly irony, Newman chose for the 
music to be sung at Dr. Ullathorne’s obsequies the C 
minor Requiem of Cherubini, a noble work, sculptured 
and architectural. I remember him as he appeared in the 
Mass, a figure almost unbelievably fragile, supported by 


a priest on either hand. Then it was that he spoke the 
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only words I ever heard from his lips, the Divine formula, 
Requiescat in pace. 

When next I saw the Cardinal he lay between two 
rows of tapers, his hands folded on his breast, his face 
fixed in the expression of eternity. The Oratory was in 
darkness save for the glimmer of the funeral lights; the 
church was full of praying people. The silence was un- 
broken save for an occasional sob and the footfalls of 
men and women as they stole in to look on their dead 
friend, or sadly turned away to see him in this life no 
more. 

Newman’s face has often been compared to that of 
Caesar. But in no portrait that I have ever seen was 
the resemblance so strong as it was when he lay in his 
last sleep. The envelope of flesh was not emaciated. 
Fair as the face of a child, it seemed the chrysalis from 
which the soul had just emerged. The jaw was firm, 
but not heavy; the receding of the flesh gave the nose 
a boldness that suggested an eagle surveying the infinite. 

I knelt in that atmosphere of prayer and the beauty 
of it sank into my soul. I was not a Catholic in those 
days, though the “ Divina Commedia” had begun to 
undermine my youthful Voltaireanism. The Cardinal’s 
face, stamped with the seal of final faith, seemed the 
silent proclamation of things unseen. The fingers that 
had penned the words of “ stern anger ” against Kingsley 
were still; the eyes that had looked affectionately on the 
towers of Oxford were closed; but “ The death of His 
saints is precious in the sight of the Lord” and that 
preciousness seemed imprinted on the august visage be- 
fore me. 

Now he lies in the little cemetery at Rednall, a place 
of pilgrimage for the Faithful of many lands. The place 
is quiet and recollected; peace has spread her wings 
there. Far from the fret and fever of the world the 
great Cardinal proclaims from his last earthly tenement 
the reality of the things of the spirit and the transiency 
of the illusions of the flesh. 


War Mothers 


F. J. McNirr, S.J. 


HERE is an old saying among philosophers to 

the effect that use and custom throttle surprise: 
Assuetis non fit passio. The man who first ven- 

tured into the streets of London under the protecting 
shade of an umbrella, found bis novel contrivance more 
useful in warding off improvised missiles than in shield- 
ing him from the sun or the rain. But who takes note 
of an umbrella now, except it be his neighbor’s? So has 
it been with the telephone, the automobile, the airplane, 
and a host of other inventions that set the world agog for 
a brief day’s astonishment, but are now accepted as the 
ordinary, and even necessary, instruments of conveni- 
ence. Use and custom have indeed throttled surprise, so 


far forth indeed, that we seem to have dropped the won- 
der point from our code of punctuation, and taken nil 
admirari for a hall-mark. 

Some years ago, one of the smaller towns of New York 
State had a lady coachman, the owner and driver of a 
public conveyance. The story was that her husband fell 
ill, whereupon the wife, who doubtless had always held 
the reins of the household, took up also the ribbons that 
guided the family steed. She succeeded, she won out 
over mere male rivals; and, to make her supremacy the 
surer, she laid about her, at times, with her trusty horse- 
whip. One man, rasher than his fellows, dared in a 
whisper to christen her Madamazon, a contraction for 
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Madam Amazon ; and, by accounts, she merited the name. 
But the most casual observer could see that the towns- 
folk were not accustomed to the usurpation. Surprise 
was everywhere, even indignation. Had the cocherette 
appeared in New York, there would have been surprise, 
too. 

For a long time both tradition and instinct forbade a 
woman to take up what was reckoned as distinctively a 
man’s work. At first, women acting as office help caused 
no small stir, but not for long. It was soon recognized 
that women are good typists. Besides, they cost less, and 
are often more painstaking than men. Women doctors 
and women agents may be said to have habilitated them- 
selves, and women lawyers and managers are in the way 
of doing so. Naturally males prefer to buy such com- 
modities as shaving tools from men clerks. Beyond this 
we bargain with a woman behind the counter as a matter 
in ordinary, and without compunction. Use and custom 
have been stopping the mouth of surprise progressively. 

Then came the war. Men volunteered or were drafted. 
Under the wand of skilled industry, great cantonments 
were reared almost over night. Marvelously, armies as- 
sembled, scouts were mustered, policing extended, civil- 
ians organized, products commandeered, various econo- 
mies introduced, till the country became a vast military 
camp. But an army needs food,and clothing, and firearms, 
and ammunition, and ships, and airplanes. Meanwhile, 
thousands of men, erstwhile producers, have gone to the 
front, or are on the seas, or in training camps. Whence 
came these recruits? Physically and mentally, from the 
best in the land. They trooped in legions from the rich and 
the poor, from the factories, from the farms, from the 
colleges and the universities, from the offices and studios, 
from the professions. They have left homes that must 
be kept together, work that must be done, somehow or 
other. And now who are to fill up the gaps, who are to 
turn producers, keep the factories going, homes together, 
and our industries abreast of our needs? Why, the 
women, of course. It was the women themselves who 
first said “ of course.” } 
of-fact way, without bluster or bragging. Employers, 
seeing the straits they were in, said “ of course ” in turn, 
but doubtfully, as men will who are forced by necessity 
to make a quick choice. The doubt was short-lived, as 
it always is when choice brings immediate success. Go to 
the munition plants. There you will find women oper- 
ating machines which call for accurate and delicate hand- 
ling. The work is efficiently done, just as efficiently as 
it ever was. The parts turned out come up to standard. 
Women overseers and superintendents look to that. So 
up and down the line of employments to the latest inno- 
vation on the elevated and surface-car lines, the con- 
ductorette. We had been looking for the conductorettes 
as a natural development; and if they had not given a 
decidedly military cut to their uniform, they would have 
caused no comment of surprise. The element of surprise 
came not from the fact that they were acting as “ ringers- 


They said it in a very matter- 
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up” of fares. Not at all; but solely because they made 
change and turned the crank of the coin box, while garbed 
in a serviceable and jaunty costume. 

Here, then, is an anomaly, or apparent anomaly that 
will bear examination. The country has been made over, 
in great part, yet no one shows surprise. Things have 
been turned topsy-turvy, yet there is no confusion that 
we do not recognize, none that is past our power of rem- 
edy, none that we are not steadily proceeding to set to 
rights. Everywhere women are doing effectively what 
no one thought the “ weaker sex ” could ever accomplish 
Again, no one is surprised. One would think that the 
present order is the slow development of years, not the 
sudden outgrowth of the moment. Two explanations, or 
better, a two-fold explanation comes offhand. First, in 
a crisis, a person either takes in the situation directly, 
sees what is to be done, acts quickly, then mentally and 
physically adapts himself to conditions suddenly reversed : 
or, upset and confused by “the sudden element that 
changes things,” collapses helplessly. A vigorous people, 
like a vigorous man, naturally and even easily takes to 
the first method. Instant action being the requisite, there 
is no temptation for a versatile nation to dally with sur- 
prise. Hard situations are great educators just because 
they compel quick and timely thinking, with action suited 
to the thought. So we experience that difficulties often 
bring about in a short space developments what years of 
easy success would not have ensured. Anyhow, our 
people are not wont to make such a juggernaut of hard- 
ship, that they cast themselves prone, and let the ugly 
thing crush them. 

The second part of the explanation is hardly less ob- 
vious than the first, and is by far more interesting. Once 
when I was visiting a student who was seriously ill, his 
mother remarked that during the month or six weeks the 
young man had been kept abed, no one but herself had 
given him any medicine, nor so much as a spoonful of 
water. It was perfectly clear, as anyone who knows 
mothers will understand, that there was nothing of a brag 
in the remark. It was just what the ordinary mother 
would wish to do. There were others in the household 
who could have helped with the nursing; but medicine 
administered by mother would have a double efficacy: it 
would be given betimes, mother would see to that. As 
to the sick boy, it would come from her who most of all 
sympathized with his needs and his pains. A stroke of a 
mother’s hand imparts an inexplicable virtue to the 
doctor’s potion. Now, woman is by nature motherly. 
You recognize that in the little girl with her dolls. You 
recognize that when you see the keen interest that draws 
girls around the cradle in the nursery, and the perambu- 
lator in the street. You recognize that in the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of the “ little mothers ” upon whom so 
much devolves in the homes of the poor. You recognize 
it wherever trouble has entered, comfort is needed, and 
woman is at hand. You recognize it in the hospitals, and 
in the “ huts ” near the battle line, as every soldier from 
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the trenches will testify. Here you see nature un- 
hampered by guile, nature her own proper interpreter, 
nature as God made it. For you can throttle surprise, 
and, at one time or other, almost every emotion has been 
schooled into silence. Never yet has man or woman suc- 
cessfully gagged nature. Given the occasion, nature will 
cry out, even in the depraved. 

Heretofore, following her bent, woman has mothered 
the individual, now she is mothering the nation. Funda- 
mentally, the instinct that prompts her to care for the 
family, the needy, the sorrowful, is the same that urges 
her to aid her country in a crisis. God has made her as a 
helpmeet ; and since God does nothing by halves, he has 
gifted her with all those high qualities that render aid 
most acceptable and efficient. Our womarhood is sound. 
The war will not undo it. She will move hereafter’in a 
larger sphere. That means she will be capable of greater 
good, and will have assumed graver responsibilities ; but 
she will still move as woman. As occupation does not 
make the man, so it need not unmake the woman. And 
no one will see more thoroughly than our women them- 
selves, the vanity of aping what they cannot become; the 
folly and utter loss to society of failing to become what 
the wisdom of God plans they ought to be. 

Doubtless there will remain the generation of those 
who have left father, mother, and all things for an im- 
provised pulpit in the public square, and a place in the 
sun of notoriety. They will continue to recite their pieces 
about the “ slavery” of woman and her “ emancipation.” 
Neither will they lack an audience and applause. Free 
shows seldom do. When all is said, perhaps it is just as 
well that the hysterical ones should not disappear. At 
least, they demonstrate that which woman normally is 
not; that to which we all pray she may not descend. It 
is no new thing for reformers to set themselves the task 
of erasing the laws that the Master has engraven on the 
rock bed of creation; but their travail has only succeeded 
in moving ant-hills. Let them go on shifting ant-hills, no 
matter how often, and with what ado. They will never 
convince us that the tracings they leave in the sand mark 
the path of a prehistoric glacier. 


Faith and a Mountain 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


HIS is the story of Brother—Brother Joseph, I shall call 
him; though that is not his name. Nor may I tell his 
name, nor the name of the mountain where he did show forth 
the faith that was in him, and which now through centuries 
to come, will upbear the testimony to that faith. For the Fathers 
of the Order of which this Brother is a most humble member, 
asked me to keep quiet. Journalist that I am, I should have 
shouted the wonderful story from the housetops of all the 
world. But in their ‘prudence and their reserve and their 
modesty, virtues which journalism does not promote, they 
reminded me of the fact that Brother Joseph—which, remem- 
ber, is not his name—is still living, and that one who is himself 
so truly humble, so self-resistant, should not be too hastily 
made a subject for publicity, even the publicity of the Faith. 


So I merely sketch the marvelous tale, and show forth its 
wonder under veils, 

I shall begin by giving you its moral. All good stories have 
morals, of course. And one moral of this true story is that 
it is not necessary to dig dusty books from the upper shelves 
of monastery or seminary libraries if you would know about 
great deeds of faith, and the high romance of the love of God; 
nor is it essential to go on pilgrimages to far lands for that 
purpose. Here, today, in the year of Our Lord, 1918, in this 
America of ours, Almighty God shows forth His power, and 
His marvels even as He did in the dawn of Christianity, or in 
those splendid centuries of vital, well-nigh universal faith when 
saints were in every city, and the paths were traced to places of 
pilgrimage that remain through all the ages. 

It was at St. Anne de Beaupré, in Quebec—another great 
story which I must write, if no better pen appears: but that 
story must be a whole book—where I heard about Brother 
Joseph. A day or two before my arrival at St. Anne’s, a promi- 
inent citizen from a great city in the United States had come 
to the little village on the bank of the mighty St. Lawrence, 
where, since 1650, millions of pilgrims have visited the miracu- 
lous shrine of the Good St. Anne, mother of Our Lady. He 
had called upon one of the Redemptorist Fathers who have 
charge of the famous basilica, and told him how one year 
before, on that very day, being in the city of Quebec, and 
hearing for the first time about St. Anne’s, he had visited it, 
drawn by the casual curiosity of a non-Catholic tourist. He 
was, he said, a man who found it hard to amuse or interest 
himself outside of his work, because for years he had been 
almost stone deaf. 

Accordingly he entered the far-famed church, wherein the 
power of centuries of ardent prayer and potent faith may be 
felt most tangibly, and saw the people at prayers, and saw the 
mountain of crutches left by cripples miraculously cured, and 
read the tablets commemorating other cures. And he said to 
himself, so he told the priest, “ This is. very wonderful. Oh, 
that I could have faith like these poor people, and that this 
good St. Anne would be good to me.” Then, because his time 
was limited, he turned to go. He thought, he remembered, 
that the church, though so beautiful and impressive, must be 
a singularly poor place in which to preach—non-Catholics 
usually think of churches in terms of preaching, poor souls 
deprived of sacramental worship—for even through the muf- 
fling veils of his deafness, he said, he heard the roaring sound 
of the voices praying. So he went to Quebec. Packing his 
bag that night to.go away, he also wound up his watch, and 
suddenly he became aware that he could hear its ticking. 
And when he reached his home city, and his specialist, he knew 
and was assured, that his hearing was fully and to all appear- 
ances permanently restored. So this year he had come back to 
St. Anne’s, for the express purpose of telling the priests what 
had happened, and to show that he was grateful. Will this 
event, in the end, give this man a full measure of that flash of 
faith which caused his prayer of power to the good St. Anne? 
We do not know. But, anyhow, we may pray that it will be so. 

This event, naturally, set us all talking, at St. Anne’s, about 
similar wonders, there and elsewhere. Then it was that some- 
body told me about Brother Joseph, “a living saint.” He lived 
in a great city through which I would be passing on my jour- 
ney to New York. Why not make a pilgrimage there? I 
did so. Unfortunately, only having an hour or two to spare, I 
missed Brother Joseph, who was attending the funeral of a 
life-long friend, that day—Ah, Catholic friendship goes on 
beyond the grave that is the end of so much for so many un- 
happy souls!—and I was obliged to go away before he re- 
turned. But from a Father of the Order, I heard the wonder- 


‘ful story, and saw its evidence crowning the hill of faith; and, 
now, with only a little space to spare,. | may only indicate 
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barely the outlines of the tale. This humble Brother is at- 
tached to the service of a teaching Order which has many col- 
leges in the United States and Canada and elsewhere. The 
college buildings stand at the foot of a mountain. This 
humble Brother began, some thirty or forty years ago, to climb 
this mountain-side, when his duties permitted him an oppor- 
tunity, for duty came even before prayer with Brother Joseph, 
or, rather, duty with him was prayer itself. By and by, the 
Fathers began to notice that Brother Joseph was being visited 
by an ever-increasing throng from the nearby city, begging 
him to pray for them. Numerous stories came to the ears of 
the Fathers about people cured, conversions, spiritual benefits, 
attributed to Brother Joseph’s helping prayers which were of- 
fered by him through that paragon of prayer, that pattern of 
perfect duty, that truest friend of the Divine, St. Joseph. Yet, 
as I was told, Brother Joseph differed in no wise from numer- 
ous other good Brothers in the Order; he was neither more 
pious, and certainly not more loyal. But for all that apparently, 
his faith appeared to be deeper than with most; it seemed to be 
of that type which Our Lord said could move mountains. At 
any rate, it was the occasion of an oratory being built on this 
particular mountain, where once or twice a year a Father would 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice, and where at other times Brother 
Joseph could offer up his prayers. And ever the visiting crowds 
grew more constant and more dense; and now, on the crown 
of that mountain, there is arising a mighty basilica, built by the 
gifts of the Faithful, stirred by the faith of Brother Joseph. 

I would that I could have met that dear Brother, and 
begged him to pray for me. It is written in one of the books 
of St. Teresa, that above all saints she trusted in the good 
St. Joseph. Therefore, I longed to complete my pilgrimage 
to this mountain of faith by meeting one who had not merely 
read that it is wise to pray through Joseph; but who had prayed, 
who had prayed with faith; and so, in the end, had crowned a 
mighty mountain with a towering basilica which shall be a 
sacramental of that faith. But it was not to be; so I went 
upon my way, leaving Brother Joseph, undisturbed by the 
journalist, to sweep his floors, and to work in his garden, and 
to smile upon his thousands of friends, and in all simplicity 
to pray for them to God, through the good Joseph, who guarded 
Mary, who served Our Lord. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
The Lay Apostolate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just what are the Catholic laity doing to spread the knowledge 
of Catholicism and bring people to the Faith? This is an in- 
teresting inquiry and never more interesting than now when 
America is about to experience the sufferings of war, and great 
numbers will turn to religion as they have done already under 
the stress of sorrow in other countries. For the most part lay 
efforts are confined to the teaching of the members of the 
Church. There are settlement workers, Sunday-school tutors 
and associations of lay catechists. Also there are the public- 
school teachers who give from their free time after hours to 
instruct Catholic children in their religion. Surely this is noble 
work and it is pleasing to note evidences that it is growing. 

But the lay apostolate has more to do if it is to answer the 
call of the Master. A vast multitude, in our country well over 
half the population, own no religion at all. One may say that 
in the mass these people are too hard, too worldly, to bother 
about spiritual matters. The average Catholic is afraid to ap- 
proach them for fear that his pride will be hurt by a rebuff. 
Is this a mistaken attitude? Some of us converts think it is 
and we base our opinion on what we have seen doné by the 
few who have taken the other course, who never lose a chance 
to talk Catholicism, who do not fear to be aggressive in pro- 
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claiming their faith and letting others know its riches of truth 
and of happiness. 

Of course it is not by any means the convert alone who an- 
swers the description of the layman militant. The proportion 
among reared-in-the-Faith Catholics no doubt is quite as high. 
But a convert, fresh from the inquiry class and the baptismal 
font is more often the ‘type that insists on being heard. His 
enthusiasm makes him bold. Moreover, he is a constant chal- 
lenge to people on the outside who cannot understand why, 
when he was born and brought up a Protestant, he should turn 
and become a Catholic. 

The convert then by the nature of things has more oppor- 
tunities for discussing his religion with non-Catholics than the 
Catholic-born. And having greater opportunities his respon- 
sibility is the greater. It is here that the convert leagues come 
in. They recognize both opportunity and responsibility and they 
also perceive that as an organization of laymen they are prac- 
tically alone in the field. The clergy give their splendid mis- 
sions to non-Catholics but the leagues are the only associations, 
managed by laymen, which seek to organize the lay apostolate 
and direct its energies, and to impress upon its members the 
militant missionary idea. 

At one of the recent meetings of the Convert’s League of 
New York something interesting happened. A man, bitterly 
anti-Catholic, had finally been induced more from curiosity than 
anything else, to attend. The speaker chanced to be an eccles- 
iastic of prominence, of eminent culture, a convert to the Church. 
The visitor who had the familiar Protestant notion that Cath- 
olics on the whole were socially and intellectually inferior, found 
himself awakened with a start. To make a long story short he 
sought an introduction to the speaker when the meeting was 
over and the conversation ended with a resolution, which it 
appears is now being carried out, to become a Catholic. 

The main point is that this man could never have been in- 
duced to enter a Catholic church on any general invitation to 
non-Catholics. He is of the many whom the non-Catholic mis- 
sion would not get because of the fear of the church edifice 
or the distaste for a religious service. In the Rose Room of 
the Hotel Plaza he would not be at this fancied disadvantage. 
Hence he came. 

Convert leagues should aim to be instructive, for their mem- 
bers who include “born-Catholics” as well as converts. They 
should aim to inspire the zeal and spirit of the missionary in 
spreading the Faith by personal example and by personal con- 
versation. If they do not do these things they will not succeed 
or accomplish any broad results. If they do perfect their or- 
ganization with these motives to the fore, they can become a 
great power in the growth of Catholicism in America. 

New York. Stuart P. WEst, 

Former President New York Converts’ League. 


’ 


The “ Saturday Evening Post” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Be good if you can, but if you can’t be good, be careful,” 
is a counsel of worldly wisdom which occurs to me as I read 
Dr. Austin O’Malley’s letter in your current issue, relating how 
the Saturday Evening Post, with a circulation of 2,000,000 copies 
a week, printed a story which vulgarly and falsely cast odium 
upon a priest. I am reminded of the counsel I quote by what 
Dr. O’Malley says in closing his delightfully mordant epistle, 
namely: “ The Post has always been decent, and it is difficult 
to understand how this vulgarity slipped in.” For I must point 
out to Dr. O’Malley, but more particularly, to the Post, that 
this instance of carelessness is not the only one of the kind, 
and that the Post needs to be taught the lesson that if it can’t 
be good, it had better. be careful.. For in the issue for February 
9 it printed the article by Elizabeth Frazer, dealing with the 
work of the Red Cross in Italy, to which America took ex- 
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ception in its issue of February 16. This article, in a number 
of places, repeats the poison-gas innuendoes which would attach 
to Pope Benedict XV part of the blame for the recent Italian 
defeats; vague, yet evil gossip which would class the Holy 
- Father with pro-Germans and unpatriotic pacifists. I wrote to 
the editor of the Post and complained. I offered to supply an 
article which would place before the readers of that widely 
read journal the truth about the Holy Father’s absolutely dis- 
interested and lofty position in this matter of the war. The 
Post cavalierly retorted that there was nothing to justify my 
complaints in Miss Frazer’s article, and impolitely ignored my 
offer to write a paper which would have been an act of justice 
on the part of the Post to publish. I do not wish to become a 
public scold; but the attitude of many of the periodicals is far 
too unfair to the Faith to be tolerated by Catholics, at least by 
those Catholics who feel some little sense of gratitude to God 
for the gift of faith, and of loyalty to His Church. But what 
can a few, unorganized writers accomplish? We do a little; 
but such a little, in comparison with the work that cries aloud 
to be done. However, this issue of AMERICA is most encourag- 
ing, with its many letters from zealous, wide-awake Catholics 
bearing upon this great problem of publicity for, and defense 
of the work of the Church. Spring is coming, after a grim, 
dark winter. Easter will close the terrible Lent that is now 
upon us. Let America, our champion of the apostolate of the 
press, keep up the good work. The day will come when sug- 
gestions such as that offered by Father Durward and by W. A. 
P., of St. Louis, will be acted upon, and made tangible. We 
shall have a national press apostolate. We shall have our na- 
tional daily paper. We shall obey the wishes of the Holy 
Father; who only repeats, with an urgency required by the 
times we live in, the exhortations of his holy predecessors, 
Leo XIII and Pius X. God speed the day! 
New York. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


Some Irish, Old and New 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With some interest I have been following the discussion of 
“Some Irish, Old and New,” and have felt both ashamed and 
grieved at the charges brought forward on each side of the 
question. It ill befits a newcomer in your circle of critics to 
question the views of men who are perhaps in a better position 
to know the truth than I, and whose experience confers upon 
them the privilege of expressing their views. However, a cer- 
tain loathness to accept their statements as being of very wide 
application compels me to doubt the general or even considerable 
extent of such reprehensible practices as Messrs. Libby and 
O’Brien enumerate. If, however, their charges be well founded, 
the state of affairs is unfortunate indeed, for now, perhaps as 
never before, the welfare of the land over the seas, toward which 
both “the old” and “the new” must, unless their blood be 
wholly polluted, entertain both loyalty and regard, demands 
unity of thought, word and act, on the part of Irishmen and 
Irish-Americans. 


Cincinnati. J. A. W. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest the correspondence in 
America about the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and while I 
am in substantial agreement with your correspondent, T. V. A., 
in the issue of February 9, where he says the society in the 
city of New York, including Brooklyn, “is chiefly a. relief-giv- 
ing organization,” I wish to offer a word in explanation, or if 
you prefer, in defense. 

The public machinery in this city for relief of the poor does 
not include assistance to poor families in their own homes, 
except in the case of a very limited group of widows. Yet in 
a population running into millions there must always be families 


who owing to misfortunes arising from one cause or another 
need temporary, pecuniary aid, which their friends or relatives 
cannot supply. Amongst this group are many Catholic families, 
and we cannot deny that, as Catholics, they have some claim 
on our charity. How shall such families be relieved? There 
is no public fund from which they can obtain aid, and we 
naturally do not care to refer them to private charitable organ- 
izations under non-Catholic management. Nevertheless some- 
thing must be done. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul in this city endeavors as 
far as possible to give temporary aid in such cases, although 
the rules of the society, as laid down in the “ Manual,” are oc- 
casionally somewhat strained. I fear that your correspondents, 
R. S. and K. B., in their haste to prove that the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society is a modern up-to-date relief organization have, 
unwittingly no doubt, given the impression that it is merely a 
relief-giving society. I assure the readers that in spite of our 
material atmosphere we do not forget that the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul is a strictly religious organization, although the 
members, with a shyness which is easily understood, do not say 
much about the religious side of their work. 

Brooklyn. J. M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his letter on the spirit and the methods of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, T. V. A. has correctly pointed out that the primary 
object of this society is a spiritual one. This spiritual object is, 
however, often misunderstood. Some seem to think that thereby 
is understood the spiritual aid that is given to the poor, when 
ministering to them bodily aid. A close perusal of the “ Manual,” 
for whose rules T. V. A. asks a closer observance, and with 
much reason, shows that the spiritual advancement of the Vin- 
centians themselves, who go about their works of mercy, is the 
primary object of the society; all else, spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy, are but a means thereto. The “ Manual” says 
vrey plainly: “It is also to be remarked that the primary object 
which the society proposes to its members is their own. edifica- 
tion.” And again: “ Still if charitable works are not the primary 
object of the society, they are the principal means made use of 
to attain that object” (edification). 

This, it is true, puts Vincentian work on a basis of self-love, 
but it is a self-love acting under the purest of motives. Such 
self-love will be an incentive to conscientious and thorough work. 
What we do for ourselves we generally do well. It will put 
spirit, personal interest, kindness, generosity into the ministra- 
tions to the poor. Such self-love is the best guaranty for neigh- 
borly love: “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the Master said. 
Self-love must be the measure of neighborly love. The more 
pure and perfect self-love, so much more pure and perfect will 
neighborly love be. 

Self-interest has always been considered one of the greatest 
motive-powers for development. By recognizing this and by 
spiritualizing self-love so as to lift it from the plane of worldly 
self-interest with consequent dangers of a destructive selfishness, 
the organizers of the St. Vincent de Paul Society have put an 
undying spirit into Vincentian work. With such a spirit Vin- 
centians need not fear to make their work “ scientific.” This 
simply denotes order and method in charity work. St. Vincent de 
Paul was a friend of such a “science” of charity; he had a 
scientific temper. Arthur Todd, professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, gives him this splendid tribute in a 
recent article to the Survey: “Not a little of the best in so- 
called organized philanthropy (both spirit and methods) is trace- 
able to the work of St. Vincent de Paul.” This great Saint 
recognized the need of scientific principles. 


St. Vincent de Paul’s great work may be said to have be- 
gun by a recognition of this principle. You remember his 
rst case: a benevolent lady had asked him to recommend 
to his parishioners a certain needy family. He did so at 
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the morning service. In the afternoon he visited the family 
only to find them already almost overwhelmed with gifts 
of food-and money. “Behold noble but ill-regulated char- 
ity,” said the saint, and set to work at once to make the 
benevolent impulse effective through vision and organiza- 
tion. That was the scientific spirit. 
The spirit of this great Saint must live in all Vincentian work; 
the aim of this work must be well defined; the rest will then 
take care of itself. 


Madison, Wis. Jutes FENTON. 


The Lepers of Dutch Guiana 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The American Leper Society, on which falls the task of pro- 
viding for over 100 lepers located at Surian, in Dutch Guiana, 
is dependent on the generosity of American men and women. 
A heart-rending appeal has recently been sent by the director 
of the colony in Guiana, begging that the assistance which has 
been so promptly and generously given in the past may be con- 
tinued in the present, for if the revenue hitherto contributed by 
this country fails he knows not where to turn for aid. The 
world-war and the suffering entailed by it have seemingly 
diverted into other channels the funds which were formerly 
spontaneously contributed to the needs of the hopelessly afflicted 
lepers; but the director earnestly implores former benefactors 
not to forget the claims on their charity of his poor charges. 
Mrs. Frank Avery, whose address is 108 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the financial secretary of the American Leper Society, 
and she will be happy to acknowledge .the receipt of the an- 
nual dues, of one dollar, from all lapsed members, and also to 
enrol new names on the list of the society’s benefactors. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Heresy in the Established Church 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A remarkable and significant controversy is taking place in 
England at the present time in the Church Times, London Na- 
tion and Spectator over the appointment of the Dean of Durham, 
Dr. Hensley Henson, to the see of Hereford. An exact counter- 
part of the present controversy now centering around the ap- 
pointment of a clergyman as bishop to this same see, because 
of heresy, was the appointment of Dr. Hampden just seventy 
years ago this year. Dr. Hampden, in 1836, delivered the Bamp- 
ton course of lectures at Oxford University. In them he 
broached “ heretical” views, and was bitterly denounced by both 
the “high” and the “ moderate” parties in the “ Establishment.” 
Twelve years after, however, he was appointed to the see of 
Hereford. 

The Jerusalem bishopric affair, along with other vital consid- 
erations shook Newman’s faith in the Establishment, and the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden, in 1848, and the Gorham Judg- 
ment brought Manning into the true fold in 1851. With him 
came many who shared his convictions, but nothing like as 
many as those who opposed the appointment of Dr. Hampden 
to the see of Hereford. 

Now, after seventy years, there is raging in England the same 
trouble over another “heretic” and that very see, but when the 
Prime Minister confirms the appointment and Convocation says 
Amen, no doubt all will run as smoothly as before. Well did 
one of the Oxford movement converts, T. H. Marshall, style 
the action of the Protestant bishops, “ The Comedy of Convoca- 
tion.” 

Another striking instance of appeasement by compromise was 
the furor created by Dr. Weston, Protestant Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar, over the Kikuyu affair, because two other bishops admitted 
dissenters to the “sacrament.” A tremendous row was stirred 
up in England by this well-intentioned man, but when “ Convo- 
cation” met and the inevitable compromise was arrived at, Dr. 
Weston subsided, like Keble and Pusey of old, and remains in 
the Protestant Establishment. 


J. A. 
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One of the saddest and puzzling thoughts, bearing on those 
apparently sincere people, who rebel against Protestantism as ° 
dominating the beliefs and practices of their church, is that they 
can be satisfied to remain in it and believe themselves Catholics, 
with no infallible authority to guide and direct it. 

Oakland, Calif. Tuomas F. MARSHALL. 


Prohibition and the Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

By the shade of good Jeff Davis! S. L. B. of Covington, 
Ky., in America for February 16, seems so fond of “State 
rights ” that he can think of no other useful divisions of govern- 
ment except States. On the question of “ Prohibition and the 
Mass,” he counsels: “Let the people assume power to them- 
selves in their State Governments, rather than give away power 
to a centralized "Government at Washington.” Why this warning 
against a “centralized Government at Washington,” when our 
difficulty is the tyranny of the State Government's prohibiting 
the mere possession of wine for Mass? Why not advocate a 
decentralizing of the State Government’s power in respect of 
prohibition ? 

But what interested me most in the letter of S. L. B. was his 
statement that the Constitution of the United States “is simply 
and finally a written instrument, wherein the States have con- 
ferred certain powers upon the Federal Government and have de- 
fined their exercise.” Does he really mean all of that? What 
does he mean? 


New York. Rospert E. SHoRTALL. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If K. R. of St. Mary’s, Kansas, with many others, wishes to 
know why the inferences he has deducted from the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the Constitution do not commend 
themselves to the law, it is because these inferences are not 
warranted by the premises. 

The First Amendment provides that: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Hence, as long as Congress does 
not prohibit the free exercise of the Catholic religion, or of any 
other religion, this Amendment is held not to have been violated. 
It does not concern the legislative power of a sovereign State. 

The Fourteenth Amendment reads in part: ‘“ No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law;” etc. This amendment does not guarantee 
directly liberty of conscience, or the free exercise of religion. 
Privileges and immunities are not to be taken for granted; they 
should be specified and defined. The legislators of Oklahoma 
did not make the importation, transportation, etc., of wine for 
sacramental purposes an exception to the prohibition law; they 
did not grant the desired privilege or immunity, and the Court 
held that they did not violate or abridge any privilege or im- 
munity. There is no decision of any Court declaring wine for 
sacramental purposes a privilege or immunity. But there is a 
very recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court rendered on 
December 17, 1917, the day before my petition for mandamus 
against the Santa Fe Railway was argued in the District Court 
of Oklahoma, according to which, in the opinion of Justice 
McReynolds in the case of Crane appealed from the State of 
Idaho, there was nothing in the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution to prevent the legislature of the State of Idaho 
from making alcohol in any form by its enactment absolutely 
prohibitive. 

Hence, neither the First nor the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution prevents State legislatures from passing strict 
prohibition laws preventing the sale, transportation, etc., of 
wine, even for sacramental purposes. 


Oklahoma City. Ursan vE Hasguz, D.D. 
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A Brigadier General and the Pope 
KIGADIER General Charles Dyer Norton of the 
Red Cross was-recently sent to Europe by Presi- 
dent Wilson to investigate war conditions. In view of 
the work that was to be done, perhaps no better selection 
could have been made, for the General is a man of open 
mind and large experience. He was secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft, is a member of the Red Cross War Council, 
is president of the National Security Company and vice- 
president of the First National Bank, offices whose duties 
demand intellect, honesty and courage. It is just these 
qualities that make the General’s recent words on the 
Italian defeat most important. In an address recently 
delivered at the Hotel Astor, New York, before the New 
York Life Underwriters he said: 

My visit along the Italian front occurred during the week just 
preceding the great November retreat, and at the front-line 
trenches above Gorizia and Monte Santo I saw the very spot 
where later the line broke and the Germans burst through. 
Fighting almost everywhere on enemy soil, the Italian armies 
had captured positions nearly impregnable. 

Yet it was possible even for a civilian to then and there 
record a premonition of impending disaster. And why? The 
answer is to be ‘found in that hard-worked word “ morale.” 
There was trouble behind the lines and the men knew it. Every 
day along that front noticeably large numbers of soldiers were 
sitting outside their tents at midday writing letters home. It 
was explained that the few north and south railway systems 
through the long, narrow country were heavily overtaxed. South 
Italian soldiers had been on that mountain front for twelve to 
eighteen months without once revisiting their homes. 

The Italian soldiers are hardy fellows, but, as the third winter’s 
campaign came on, homesickness became acute, and the news 
from home was disconcerting. The frugal Italian woman is 
accustomed to fill her jars with wheat and macaroni somewhat 
in advance of daily needs. I saw in Rome a double line of 
police with arms interlocked surrounding a mob of women who 
were waiting for a pasta shop to open its doors. In the eager 
confusion a woman and her child were trampled to death by 
those women. In another city we saw the broken park railings 
in a. square where one week earlier, during bread riots, five 
hundred civilians had been killed by machine guns. So that the 
Italian army, which had won a greater measure of tangible 
success than any of its allies, which had been held up in its 
August rush toward Vienna only by failure of its supply of heavy 
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ammunition and guns, became aware, as winter drew nearer, 
that their allies who have the coal and the wheat had failed 
them; that there was a shortage of coal and wheat at home. 

The chlorine gas-shell of the early days of the war was devised 
for use in the level plains of Flanders. It did not prove so 
effective or dangerous in the north Italian mountains, but when 
that sudden November storm of the new invisible, deadly 
mustard gas came down upon the Italians, it fell upon regiments 
whose morale at that moment had been impaired, and they broke. 
Comfortable, well-fed war critics in America have said too much 
of treachery, of hostile propaganda; there was something of 
both, and a few officers and men were shot for it; but a grossly 
unjust aspersion has been cast upon one of the bravest, the most 
successful, and the most devoted of our allies. 

There is the whole sad story, and in it there is not a 
word or an insinuation against the finely patriotic Pope, 
another proof that the heroic conduct of the Holy Father 
not only frees him from suspicion of disloyalty, but 
places him among the heroes of the war, in the estima- 
tion of everybody except irresponsible “ penny-a-liners ” 
who vent their spleen in the Saturday Evening Post and 
in one or two obscure frowzy evangelical papers that 


smell of lies and bitterness. 


The Laborer’s Wage 

HE labor difficulties which for a time promised to 
hamper seriously the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, have again disappeared from public view. Perhaps 
it is too much to say that the main points at issue have 
been settled, or even that a definite program has been 
reached. The simple truth seems to be, that, in answer 
to a legitimate appeal to patriotism, the workers have 
agreed not to urge their claims in any field where pres- 
sure might mean embarrassment to the Government. That 
they will keep the faith they have pledged is certain. But 
the questions put aside for the moment cannot be for- 
gotten by labor, and should not be forgotten by the gen- 
eral public. They are not the exclusive concern of the 
millions who earn a precarious living in the sweat of their 
brows. They affect the welfare of the whole people. 
For no nation can proceed far along the path of genuine 
prosperity against the drag of a body of citizens, unable 

to obtain social justice. 

War has disclosed with startling clearness the dis- 
agreeable fact that we have too long been willing to look 
upon the important relations of employer and employee, 
of capital and labor, as little more than subjects for de- 
bate among college sophomores, street-corner agitators, 
and Socialists. For our unwillingness to face disagreeable 
questions, long clamoring for solution, we may soon, cer- 
tainly after the war, be asked to pay a heavy price. 
The years following the Civil War were a period of 
tremendous commercial expansion. They mark a time 
in which, under the stress of domestic and foreign com- 
petition, capital grew to regard the worker not as a man, 
precisely, but as part of a productive machine. “ Sys- 
tems” grew up, and reached a stage of fixity against 
which, even today, the wisest efforts of organized labor 
strive in vain. To the economist as to the laborer, these 
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facts and their implication are plain. To regard man, 
whose dignity God Himself respects, merely as an 
economic factor, is the apotheosis of the most stupid 
and crass materialistic philosophy. Not only does it de- 
stroy his worth as a rational being, made in the image 
of God and destined for immortality, but it makes him, 
ultimately, a productive factor of dubious value. 

It is, therefore, disheartening to know that many 
Catholics, presumably men of education and certainly 
leaders in their communities, are utterly unaware of the 
danger to society in any social program which fails to 
guarantee justice to the worker, and, primarily, his right, 
founded on the natural law, of entering into a free con- 
tract in disposing-of his labor. Nearly a generation has 
passed since the great Leo XIII gave to the world his 
incisive Encyclical on the Condition of Labor, yet even 
today it is not uncommon that the Catholic editor or pub- 
licist, who insists upon the principles laid down in that 
immortal document, is looked upon by ultra-conservative 
brethren as a fire brand or a Socialist. In our anxiety 
to vindicate the right to property we have minimized 
the fact that man’s right to live, in a manner befitting 
human dignity, comes first. The ultimate solution of 
our social problems lies in the adoption by the State and 
its citizens of the principles of Jesus Christ, and vain 
and hurtful is the remedy which rejects or disregards 
those principles. But surely, we shall not reach a solu- 
tion by insisting upon the rights of the capitalist and for- 
getting the equally pressing rights of the laborer. 


A Lesson from Russian Anarchy 


R USSIA in the throes of death is a spectacle to angels 
and men. Beset by domestic and foreign foes the 
great country is in process of painful dissolution. By ill 
fate, too great to calculate, the crafty offscourings of the 
people have destroyed even the semblance of decent gov- 
ernment, and the basest passions of anarchists have 
assumed the form of untamed beasts which delight to 
lap up human blood. Murder is a diversion; theft, a 
pastime, and, worst of all, a furious and systematic war 
is waged against religion and morality. The church, 
which had degenerated sadly since its sinful break with 
Rome, has been torn to pieces: its temples have been out- 
raged, its sacristies looted, its priesthood reviled. Not 
content with this, the Bolsheviki, under the leadership 
of the mad Jew, Trotzky, have popularized divorce to 
such an extent that 38,000 applications for severance of 
the nuptial bond have been made in Petrograd alone. 
Thus the dance of death proceeds; and murder, lust and 


robbery are partners therein. 
It is a significant circumstance that as Russia, so 
Mexico. Similar forces have been at work, and similar 


crimes have been committed in both of these unfortunate 
countries; the International has finished two master- 
pieces, two ruined nations, which are as valleys of dried 
bones where the abomination of desolation reigns su- 


preme. In this event is found a double lesson. One of 
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these is for the capitalist, to wit: that the people in trying 
to come into their heritage only too often fall under the 
leadership of savages whose passion for destruction is 
unlimited. From this the captain of industry should 
learn to’ stoop to the overworked and the underpaid 
laborers that he may stave off the day of reckoning. 

The second lesson is for the workmen. All honest men 
rejoice that the collective voice of the sons of toil is 
gaining in force and influence: no one with any sense 
of justice or charity would deny the laborer one jot or 
tittle of his rights and privileges, but pity for him leads 
every upstanding man to warn the laborer that the road 
to emancipation from economic and social ills does not 
lie through anarchy. Belial was never a sure guide or 
a generous sympathizer. Anarchy is an abyss in which 
civilization rots: Christian democracy is a mountain top 
where the flowers of virtue and prosperity bloom before 
the face of God. 


A Dangerous Bill 


HE Congress and State legislatures are very often 
made the depositaries of amusing bills which sel- 
dom find their way out of the committee room. Once 
in a while too a really dangerous measure, apparently 
prompted by sinister motives, is proposed for the con- 
sideration of law makers. Among the latter class of con- 
templated enactments is a bill which was recently intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives and referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. It 
reads as follows: 
A BILL . 

To make unlawful depositing in the mails of the United States 
advertisements of alleged exposures of the secret work of 
fraternal orders. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
without authority from the governing body of such order, no 
letter, postal card, circular, newspaper, pamphlet, or publication 
of any kind containing any advertisement or offer to sell pur- 
ported or ostensible exposures, copies or extracts of the ceremo- 
nies, instructions, or work of a fraternal order, such as Masons, 
Odd Fellows, or Knights of Pythias, which, by the laws or rules 
of such order, members thereof are forbidden to disclose to per- 
sons who are not members thereof, shall be deposited in or 
carried by the mails of the United States. 

‘Section 2. That any person, firm or corporation violating this 
Act shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both: Provided, That upon the trial of any 
person, firm, or corporation charged with violating this Act no 
witness shall be required to disclose the ceremonies, instruc- 
tions, or work of any such fraternal order of which he may be a 
member, nor to establish said offense shall proof be required as 
to the true nature of such ceremonies, instructions, or work. 


At first sight this bill appears bad enough; on second 
thought it is seen to exceed all bounds of safety, and 
hence of propriety. Should it emerge a law any group of 
rascals can have themselves set up as a “ fraternal Or- 
der ” and then proceed to carry out nefarious plans in a 
dark and inscrutable atmosphere, generated and protected 
by the Congress. Nothing could be more favorable than 
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this to lawless elements which, with all our watchfulness 
and publicity, embarrass the Government to an exasper- 
ating degree, especially in time of crises. Does the Con- 
gress really intend to abet propaganda subversive of legit- 
imate authority? If not, it should either discountenance 
this bill altogether or else draw all its fangs. Moreover, 
by what right, human or Divine, may fraternal Orders 
guard secrets from the legitimate scrutiny of the State? 
Yet, in effect, this will be the outcome of the bill. For in 
one section it sets up a criminal and in the next it pro- 
tects him from punishment, for fear that secrets of the 
Order may be revealed in court. This is a perilous proc- 
ess, one more step towards the constitution of a state 
within the State, an event which always contributes to 
the destruction of the latter. And we would have the 
Congress promote the consummation of this infamy! 

When Senator Johnson was Governor of California he 
vetoed a similar bill for these very wise reasons: 


First, it contravenes Section 9 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
[of the United States], that every citizen may freely speak, write 
and publish his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for 
abuse of that right, and no law shall be passed to restrain or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. . . . Thirdly, 
there may be secret societies whose work ought to be exposed, 
and, of course, the bill, to be general in character, makes no 
discrimination between good and bad secret societies. There 
have, in the past, been many secret societies whose rituals, oaths 
and the like were inimical to the government and subversive to 
society. I would not make it a crime to expose the secrets of 


such organizations. 


What can be the reason for the present anxiety of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias? If their 
policy is good, knowledge of it would benefit the world, 
if bad, exposure would benefit the State which the fra- 
ternal Orders profess to serve with unexcelled devotion. 
And why be so exclusive? Sisters have been calumni- 
ated viciously of late years, so have Brothers, and though 
neither group has secrets to guard, yet each has rules and 
ceremonies quite as real as those of the fraternal Orders. 
This whole affair is indeed quite mysterious. 


Belief and Action 

T is somewhat less than fifty years ago that, on the re- 

ception of the Red Hat, Cardinal Newman delivered 
his famous “ Biglietto Speech ” on liberalism in religion. 
For fifty years, this venerable champion of the Christian 
Faith had resisted liberalism, only to find in his old age 
that “never did Holy Church need champions against it 
more than now.” As the great Cardinal foresaw, this 
false liberalism, “ the doctrine that there is no positive 
truth in religion,” has become “an error overspreading, 
as a snare, the whole earth.” Today a great part of the 
world proclaims itself religious, but, unfortunately, many 
who profess to be Christians can be allowed the name 
only by courtesy. For they really do not believe that 
God has revealed a body of truth to His people, or that 
He can do this; or, granting the fact of revelation, that 


He has entrusted it in a special manner to the keeping of 
a visible Church, founded by His Son. 

Almighty God may have spoken, or He may not. The 
modern world has no time for such questions. Hence it 
takes refuge in the easy solution that “ what one believes 
makes little difference; what is important is what one 
does,” and the parrot-phrase is repeated, as though it 
were a whole Summa A pologetica, in parrot-fashion, and 
with all a parrot’s inability to grasp the psychological 
truth that, in reference to action, the belief of the in- 
dividual is of supreme importance. I act or refrain 
from acting, not blindly, but because my intellect, after 
examining the facts in the case, presents its conclusions 
to the will; and in a normal human being, the will does 
not act, except in conformity with facts apprehended by 
the intellect. Hence the vital importance of arriving, or 
of striving to arrive, at the truth, and of refusing to act 
under the influence of emotion or sentiment. 

Except in questions of religion, no man cares so to 
expose his intelligence to question, as to urge this utterly 
silly maxim that “it makes no difference what one be- 
lieves.” It would not be well to advise the mathema- 
tician, engaged in plotting a path across the seas for our 
transports, to throw off the shackles of dogmatism, at 
least to the extent of admitting that it makes no difference 
whether or not the sum of two plus two is four or five. 
Disaster would inevitably follow the calculations of so 
liberal a mathematician. Similarly mankind has always 
been persuaded that the whole is greater than any single 
part, stubbornly refusing to admit any liberalism in the 
matter, and even the most dry-as-dust scientist holds 
most dogmatically to a number of principles, as well as 
to some axioms, which in the very nature of things, can 
not be proved. Only when the all-important question 
arises, ““ Has Almighty God revealed certain truths which 
I can know and which I must accept on peril of my 
soul?” do men bring up the preposterous assertion that 
“it makes very little difference what one believes.” In 
no other field is it so absurd, so fraught with danger. 
It is of first importance that I satisfy myself on the fact 
and the content of God’s revelation of Himself to this 
world. In comparison with that, nothing else matters. 


Catholic Street-Preaching 


HE sea shore, the mountain side, the private home 

or crowded street and highway served equally well 
for the promulgation of Christ’s glad tidings in the Gos- 
pel days. Two by two the disciples were sent forth 
through the towns and villages to make known their 
Master’s message. It was all a question of convert- 
making, of preaching a new doctrine to people who per- 
haps had never heard of it before. In the open and be- 
fore all the world the Apostles proclaimed their teachings 
to the multitudes who came to listen, whether attracted 
by curiosity or urged by motives of religious zeal. In the 
same manner Christianity was of necessity brought to 
the pagan nations, while even at home, in the centers of 
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Catholicism, we find men like St. Francis gathering their 
audiences about them in the public streets and city 
squares to announce to them the need of penance and 
reformation of life. 

In modern days we have, with some laudable excep- 
tions, discontinued these methods in our towns and cities 
and have confined them to the distant missions. Yet 
there can be no other way of satisfactorily reaching the 
broad masses of the people except by going out to meet 
them and by speaking to them in our city squares and 
public halls. 

There has been in the past a hesitancy and a fear that 
such methods might detract from the dignity of the 
Gospel. Whatever we may think of the prudence of 
such conduct at the time, the reason for it no longer 
exists. This has been proved to demonstration by the 
success which everywhere has attended the open-air lec- 
tures upon the Catholic Church delivered by Mr. Gold- 
stein before non-Catholic audiences, and in public places, 
from his touring autovan. Thus at Oakland, California, 
a city thought to be very hostile to things Catholic, an 
audience of 2,000 gathered about the street corner to 
listen with intense interest for two entire hours to his 
exposition of the claims of Mother Church. Not only 
did they listen with courtesy to the truths which they had 
never heard before, but many were induced to purchase 
copies of Father Martin’s “Catholic Religion.” Thus 
the study begun in the open street could be continued by 
them in their own homes. The same story has been 
repeated in every city, without a single exception. 
There has been universal courtesy and good-will. At 
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the opening lecture in San Francisco 7,000 gathered 
about the speaker in the civic center of the city. 

It has been Mr. Goldstein’s plan to avoid controversy, 
to make no attacks and give no offense, but in ‘a spirit 
of Christian charity to place the attacking party at once 
upon the defensive. He has contented himself with 
making known the beauty and truth of the Catholic 
Church, and this in itself is a novelty sufficient to hold 
and attract a non-Catholic audience, while the grace of 
God will not be wanting to stir hearts. Such a speaker, 
it is evident, should be duly authorized. Mr. Goldstein 
has gone forth only after receiving the blessing of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and has entered the various dio- 
ceses, with the consent and the warm welcome of the 
local ordinaries. In his arrangements there are no 
charges for services and no hall rents. All that is asked 
is the necessary publicity, the selection of a park, square, 
street or church-ground for the autovan, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to aid in disposing of Catholic lit- 
erature, an item of the highest importance. 

But aside from all other considerations, Mr. Gold- 
stein’s work has accomplished its greatest service to the 
Church in convincing Catholics that the time has come 
when Americans are willing and even anxious to listen 
to the claims of our holy religion. We can fearlessly go 
forth in public and with true American liberty and full 
reliance on the.respect and interest of our fellow-citi- 
zens propose and explain the great truths of the Faith. 
We could hope for nothing better than that our century 
should witness a revival of Catholic public preaching in 
the streets and public places of our cities. 


Literature 


THE POETRY OF THOMAS WALSH 


O NE cannot say of Mr. Walsh that 
“Our feelings lose poetic flow 
Soon after twenty-seven or so.” 


First we had “The Prison Ships” some nine years ago, and 
then, six or seven years later, “ The Pilgrim Kings”; and now, 
most heavily laden and richest of all, “Gardens Overseas and 
Other Poems.” (Lane.) The poet has passed from strength to 
strength; his impulse has developed in force and depth and 
variety, and his craftsmanship has mastered new excellences 
of ease and perfection. It would be prophecy to go on to say 
that this latest volume represents the art of Mr. Walsh at its 
highest and best,—very arbitrary prophecy. But it is such solid 
and brilliant achievement that it bears the character of fulfil- 
ment rather than of promise; of a journey done rather than of 
a pause, though the road is to be taken again on the morrow. 
This victorious air of finality is sure to challenge serious critical 
attention and to demand careful appraisement. 

The thoughtful and disciplined quality of its culture is the 
first characteristic of Mr. Walsh’s verse to recommend it to the 
reader. It has the mellowness of tone, the eager sympathy 
with humanity in every age, the nice precision of epithet which 
we associate with the best literary traditions. You move in sub- 
dued lights among antique hangings and rose-colored damasks 
where casements open out unexpectedly on busy pavements and 


quiet country lanes. There is golden plunder here from Greece 
and Rome and Celtic twilights and, above all, from where Spain 
lies dreaming of the past. 

It is interesting to observe how Spain links the poet with the 
semi-barbaric sensuousness of the Orient. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the survival of Moorish influences in a Christian 
land, and recalls the lesson—as old as Roman civilization—that 
of the two powerful weapons of the East, its studied and pic- 
turesque indolence is far more effective in the long run than 
its furious and fanatical militarism. Mr. Walsh has affinities 
with Edward Fitzgerald. His philosophy saves him from fol- 
lowing the music of Omar into Persian wilderness and sand- 
encircled Paradises of the flesh; but he has followed it eagerly 
where the spirit of Teresa robs it of its deadly secrecies. The 
“ Alhambra Songs,” published in “The Pilgrim Kings” and con- 
tinued in the latest volume, are exquisite attempts to revive the 
wild romance and perfumed languors of the Spanish Moor. 

If Mr. Walsh can catch the gleams of beauty from afar, he is 
also swift to note their immediate presence—and here he differs 
to his credit from Edward Fitzgerald. His title poem is a short 
sequence of Villon lyrics—of gossamery lightness and distinc- 
tion—full of sad brooding on the great war. The same theme 
inspires “The Great Adventure,” with perhaps a more poignant 
and more personal note of tenderness and yearning. “ The 
Harbour Fog” and “ Moonrise on Manhattan” are airy shapes 
that rise from the tumultuous life beating outside the poet's 
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And the little commonplace things are not without 
their persuasive power to draw a song from him. Few people 
will fail to feel the delight of recognition in the experience of 
“In the Mushroom Meadows” is a record: 


door-post 


which 


Sun on the dewy grasslands, where late the frost hath shone, 

\nd lo, what elfin cities are these we come upon! 

\Vhat pigmy domes and thatches, what Arab caravan, 

What downy-roofed pagodas that have known no touch of 
man! 

\re these the oldtime meadows ? 
the air; 

The breath of ripened orchards still is incense everywhere; 

Yet do these dawn-encampments bring the lurking memories 

Of Egypt and of Burma and the shores of China seas 


Yes, the wild grape scents 


There are memorable phrases and happy descriptive touches 
in abundance, as when in “ Chrysanthemums” he them 
“ shaggv-headed urchins from the gardens of Japan”; and in 
“Ore Night” he 


calls 


Says 


“ The ancient spiders with a flutter spread 
Their misty marvels through the withered flowers.’ 


This latter poem, with others, is “after” a Spanish original; 
but they are often so fresh and spontaneous in their English guise 
that we have our suspicions. Like some of James Clarence 
Mangan’s translations they may have started “after” and forged 
ahead, rejoicing in their own strength. 

\iter a man has proved himself a poet the most interesting 
point to be determined about him is his philosophy of life, his 
interpretation of the universe, and human existence. The voca- 
tion of poet is perilous because it is so high. The pursuit of 
beauty is an affair of dizzy altitudes and slender causeways, 
and needs careful regard for the Angel who has been given 
charge over us lest we stumble. The making of poems is a 
harassing business for all its rare delights; and the vice, “ which 
is the mere reaction of unhealthy toil,” leaves more pitiful and 
more far-reaching marks of its infamy upon them than upon 
those who ply more remunerative and less glorious trades. 

Mr. Walsh is on the side of the Angels and belongs heart and 
sou! to the modern Catholic poets, white 
flame is one of the Catholic consolations in a literature devoid of 
hope or faith. Mr. Walsh has never yielded to the cheap temp- 
tation of shocking prosodists and theologians. The restraint, 
too, may have been practised at the cost of a wider popularity. 
In “ With the Air-Fleets” the poet glances at the deeper spir- 
itual issues of the times: 


school of whose 


\We swing to the ultimate offing,— 
But our anchor is dug in a star; 

The while the black squads of the scoffing 
Go battling afar 

To the Infinite—such is their boasting— 
His riddle to read,— 

\s urchins the precipice coasting— 
To face Him indeed. 


See them pass !—like the flocking of ravens! 
Do they reach unto Godhead ?—Who knows? 
From out of their spaces or havens 
No signals disclose! 
But the star pulls hard at our cable,— 
Shall we loose on their track? 
Or leave them to madness and fable, 
And homeward draw back? 


In this very remarkable poem a practical triumph of modern 
science is pressed very imaginatively and effectively into the 
service of a great moral truth. As all flying—in the sense of 


directed and controlled motion through space—is impossible, 
except for the very thing which makes flying difficult at all, 
namely, the physical law of gravity, so in the quests and ad- 
ventures of the moral world; whoever would destroy a law 
because it hampers him, destroys the very conditions of ra- 
Law is the jumoing- 


tional movement and ultimate attainment. 
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off point of all progress: without it we have mad and grotesque. 
kickings in the empty air. 

It is not the least of Mr. Walsh’s merits that he has kept 
his anchor dug in a star. In this respect he is on the side, 
not only of the Angels, but of the greatest poets as well. Lover 
of light, color and sunshine, and the magic of old names though 
he be, he is not deaf or indifferent to spiritual rumors of high 
import. He is a poet of virile choice. The asceticism of com- 
manding minds, which preserves the joy of life from becoming 
trivial and corrupt—the “dry light” of Plato’s beauty, which 
keeps the vision whole and perfect is to him an inheritance of 
Faith and an artistic possession. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 


THE SOLDIER DEAD 


There is a field where poppies blow, 

And Angels walking to and fro, 

Sing sweetly high and sweetly low 
For soldiers sleeping there. 

They chant their orisons at eve; 

At night when waking mothers grieve; 

And in the morn when sad hearts weave 
New hopes to conquer care. 


Within the poppies’ crimson sweep, 
Like weary sentinels at sleep, 
The little crosses bend to keep, 

Their tryst with those below. 
Softly the Angel Matins fall, 
The far sky leans above them all. 
God keep them till the last long call— 

At rest, where poppies blow. 

HELEN Mortarty. 


REVIEWS 


Luther and Lutherdom From Original Sources by Heinrich 
Denifle. Translated from the second revised edition of the Ger- 
man by Raymund Volz. Vol. I., Part I. Somerset, O.: Torch 
Press, $3.50. 

Protestantism in Germany. 
dent of Wells College. Princeton, N. J.: 
Press, $1.50. 

Denifle’s work on Luther calls for no introduction. Like the 
monumental psychological study of Grisar it is a classic to 
which all impartial Luther students must have+recourse. Its 
appearance in an English version is therefore to be welcomed. 
Father Grisar, in his determination to set aside even the most 
remote possibility of any accusation of unfairness, appears at 
times almost to assume the réle of a Luther apologist. The most 
favorable interpretation is given to every action and intention 
of the apostate friar, thus rendering the case against him only 
the more hopeless in the eyes of the discerning reader. 

Denifle is no less fair and just; but his methods are very 
different. He enters the arena as a champion armed for battle 
in a righteous cause, and strikes hard and doughty blows. There 
is no escape from his facts and his logic, and the Luther myth 
is demolished with relentless power and a spirit of complete un- 
concern as to what men may think or may say. He has but 
one purpose in view and that is to reveal the bare and undis- 
guised truth. This he does with incontrovertible success. “I 
had no intention,” he writes, “ of sending forth an ‘incendiary 
work’ among the people, but rather of writing, in plain and un- 
adorned sincerity, a book for the learned.” What then was his 
surprise when the first edition of the German work was ex- 
hausted within the first month after its appearance. It is to 
be hoped that in issuing the second edition of the present trans- 
lation the English will be revised. 


By Kerr D. MACMILLAN, Presi- 
Princeton University 

















The volume upon “ Protestantism in Germany,” by the Presi- 
dent of Wells College, is based upon the same unfortunate mis- 
conceptions regarding all things Catholic which we have recently 
observed in so much of the Luther literature of our day. Writers 
seem to consider it sufficient to gather their views of the Catho- 
lic Church and her history from her professed enemies. They are 
like a jury that will listen to but one side of a éase that is sup- 
posed to be tried in court. Yet they render their verdict with 
the utmost assurance of dispensing impartial justice. The pres- 
ent book is only another instance in point. The object of the 
author is to show that the present German Protestantism is in 
no way representative of Luther’s teaching, but that it is on the 
contrary a degeneration into medieval Catholic conceptions of 
the relations between Church and State. This is unjust and 
calumnious in the highest degree. It was Luther who insisted 
upon making his Lutheran prince the sole spiritual authorities 
in the land, a doctrine utterly abhorred by the Catholic Church 
and condemned by her in the strongest terms. No power in 
matters of purely temporal concern is ever given by her to ec- 
clesiastical authorities, nor has the secular prince any rights in 
matters purely spiritual. It was merely accidental that a prince 
bishop or abbot happened at times to be likewise a secular ruler, 
and so too the temporal power of the Pope within his narrow 
domain, was merely intended to secure his safety from inter- 
ference on the part of secular potentates. His spiritual domin- 
ion may not be subjected to intermeddling from any temporal 
ruler, but must extend with impartial sway over the entire 
Christian world. All Catholics of every nation are alike his 
children. 

J. H. 


On Contemporary Literature. By Stuart P. SHERMAN. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 

Those who, during the past few years, have grown tired of 
reading the immoderate encomiums which our facile reviewers 
have heaped upon each succeeding volume of such naturalistic 
writers as H. G. Wells, Theodore Dreiser, George Moore or 
Anatole France, will find Professor Sherman’s sane and whole- 
some volume of critical essays as refreshing and invigorating as 
could be desired. The author has been accused of being a 
“besotted Victorian,’ incapable of appraising correctly the lit- 
erary work of his contemporaries. But he is a clear-headed 
humanist who sees in the usurpations of the naturalistic philoso- 
phy, particularly in the field of fiction and of literary criticism, 
sO grave a menace to Christian civilization that unless the ser- 
vants of “the law for man” can conquer the masters of “the law 
for things,” unless the true humanists can continue “to work out 
in the world that ideal pattern which lies in the instructed and 
disciplined heart,” the future of our race is dark indeed. 

In his opening essay entitled “The Democracy of Mark 
Twain,” Professor Sherman finds that that author’s “humor not 
infrequently depends upon a disregard of proprieties, and occa- 
sionally it consists of little but a disregard of proprieties.” 
Catholics, however, will hardly agree that Mr. Clemens’ blas- 
phemous book, “ The Mysterious Stranger,” is harmless reading 
for children. The paper on “ The Utopian Naturalism of H. G. 
Wells,” is an admirable demonstration of how that writer in 
each new “ message” he delivers completely cancels his previous 
messages. The author shows how in “ fumbling for God” Wells 
has invented indeed a deity of a kind “ but has not yet invented 
his righteousness; and that singular omission leaves his deity 
out of all characteristic employment.” 

For the novels of Theodore Dreiser, who protests that he only 
records what he has “ seen,” Professor Sherman, unlike so many 
palliating reviewers of the day, feels nothing but disgust. He 
shows that Dreiser “cannot observe without a theory nor com- 
pose and record his observations without betraying his theory 
to any critical eye,” for the Dreiserian philosophy makes man, 
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and particularly woman, merely an “unstable chemical com- 
pound.” Professor Sherman does not undertake to make a 


critical analysis of Arnold Bennett’s philosophy, but he finds that 
author supporting at least a “decent theory of human conduct.” 
In the excellent chapter on “ The Esthetic Naturalism of George 
Moore,” Professor Sherman well brings out the despicable char- 
acter of the man who has boasted of his “ original hatred” of 
his native country and his “brutal loathing” of Catholicism. 
He proves him to be only a talented posuer and a belated imi- 
tator of the French decadents. M. France’s skepticism too is 
largely a literary pose. He pretends to be a passionate seeker 
of all truth but selects only the melancholy ones. The rest of 
Professor Sherman’s volume is made up of literary appreciations 
of John Synge, Alfred Austin, Henry James, and George Mere- 
dith, and ends with a good paper on “ Shakespeare, Our Con- 
temporary.” James’s distinction was that he refused to exploit 
la béte humaine as so many of his contemporaries exploited it, 
Meredith’s mission was “to instruct men in the proper uses of 
the comic spirit,” and Shakespeare by making carnality either 
ridiculous or abhorrent, shows in that as in other respects, how 
far above the post-Victorians he stands. The student of con- 
temporary literature cannot afford to miss reading Professor 
Sherman’s book. 
W. DD 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastincs. Vol. VIII, Life-Mulla. Vol. IX, Mundas-Phrygians. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.00 each. 

These two instalments of the Hastings encyclopaedia maintain 
the same general scope and character as the previous volumes 
already reviewed in America. The interest is very largely his- 
torical and ethnological, and the purpose is rather a clear exposi- 
tion of the content of various religious and ethical beliefs than 
a critical appreciation of their rectitude. From this point of view 
it has a value for specialists and may serve a useful purpose in 
the case of those who have need of such a book of handy refer- 
ence. It is not, however, to be recommended to the general 
reader. Too often its viewpoint is strongly colored by ration- 
alistic tendencies, and except in the few instances where Cath- 
olics have written articles is not a trustworthy guide in the matter 
of philosophy or Catholic doctrine. 

The most remarkable thing about the volumes, perhaps, is the 
utter disregard they display for Catholic literature. In spite of 
the fact that many volumes have been written by Catholics on 
many of the points of philosophy and religion treated, these 
works are either unknown or deliberately passed over in silence. 
There are some exceptions, but this is the rule. Even where a 
point is elaborated which is peculiarly Catholic, the source of 
information and the writer chosen to treat it are frequently non- 
Catholic. The scant references to Catholic works are practically 
never to the standard treatises on the subject treated. Catholic 
ethicists seldom get a hearing and Catholic theologians are ap- 
parently not considered worth mentioning. 

The article on Mary is very unsatisfactory and has been writ- 
ten with marked anti-Catholic bias; the only Catholic treatise 
on the Blessed Virgin of which the writer makes use, and this 
with disparagement, is St. Alphonsus Liguori’s ‘Glories of 
Mary”: the theological classics on the subject are not even no- 
ticed. The article on the Papacy apart from the fact that it is 
prejudiced and polemic, is disfigured by contempt for the Popes 
in general and the later Popes in particular, and is devoted to 
depreciating them in the estimation of the reader. Original Sin 
is tested by modern anthropology, biology and genetic psychology 
and rejected. The treatment of marriage leaves much to be 
desired. The discussion on moral obligation, on which the scho- 
lastic schools, medieval and modern, have expended such critical 
analysis, leaves it to be implied that no such works exist. In- 
stances such as these could be multiplied, but these are quite 
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sufficient to indicate very clearly the unscholarly character of 
the work. One wonders why a Dominican rather than a Jesuit 
should have been asked to write on Molinism. 5. ti. F. 





New American History. By Atsert BusHNELL Hart, New 
York: The American Book Co., $1.72. 

It is not often that a new text-book calls for extended notice, 
but this “ New American History,” apart from the prominence 
of the author as one of our foremost American historians, is 
noteworthy in several respects. For in basing his conclusions on 
the latest research, he does much to correct the narrow and 
erroneous impressions on our early history that former sectional 
and prejudiced text-books tended to foster. Thus for example 
into its pages has crept the newer and saner view of the Revo- 
lution, more evenly apportioning the blame, giving less promi- 
nence to the tyrannous tax-measures, and bringing into relief the 
fact that the colonists were only logically following out the spirit 
of complete self-government they had inherited from the mother- 
country itself. That the war of 1812 was about equally divided 
between humiliation and triumph has long been known to every- 
body except our school-boys, and due stress is also laid on such 
varied facts as the folly of the nation’s attempting to prosecute 
a war actively before proper preparation, on the threatened se- 
cession of New England in 1814, the growth and expansion of the 
South American Republics, the real though indirect influence of 
Canning on the adoption, and of Adams in formulating the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. All this is done without departing from a just 
and uncompromising estimate of American claims and ideals, 
and the book amply justifies the remark of a recent British his- 
torian, Ramsay Muir, in his “Expansion of Europe”: “It 
is to American scholars that we must have recourse for a more 
scientific and impartial treatment” of the Revolution. 

The volume is also remarkable for its arrangement and pro- 
portion, for its subordinating facts to the guiding ideas of poli- 
ticians and statesmen, and for its review sections that ably and 
succinctly sum up these ideas at the end of each period. Mary- 
land is given due credit for the first complete policy of religious 
toleration, and it is at least implied that its loss in that colony 
was due to the influx of Puritans about 1649. The Catholic 
teacher will have to supplement and correctly interpret the au- 
thor’s assertion of no religious persecution after 1680 in the col- 
onies and give the complete picture of the position of Gatholics 
in general throughout the period and later. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the references and research topics after each 
chapter, and the appendices and general bibliography at the end. 
But mention should have been made of such important works 
as “ The Jesuit Relations,” and Dr. J. G. Shea’s histories. 

J. W. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“ Carolyn of the Corners” (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.35), by Ruth 
Belmore Endicott, is a “look-up” book in which a little girl, 
very materially assisted by a very remarkable dog, brings sun- 


shine into many lives. It is wholesome and interesting. 


“The Tree of Knowledge” (Macmillan, $1.50), by May Sin- 
clair, is a war novel, treating of the various mental attitudes 
towards the struggle, of several members of an English family, 
the inevitable claims of patriotism, the devastation worked in the 
home by several deaths in battle, and the laceration of a mother’s 
heart by sacrifices which she makes, not altogether willingly, but 
bravely, for her country. In spite of its careful style and sharp 
delineation of character, the book is not pleasant reading and 
passages of brutal frankness in the matter of illicit sex-relations, 
not altogether irrelevant, but certainly in no sense essential to 
the development of the story, disfigure a number of the pages. 
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It is a book setting forth modern conceptions of life, and current 
aspirations after emancipation from established standards of 
morality. It serves a purpose in that it fails to create anything 
but unhappiness out of so unsatisfactory and unattractive a state 
of affairs. The thread of gloom which runs through the story 
is its own refutation; but even apart from this, the book’s gen- 
eral tone and the absence from it of definite principles will annoy 
the Catholic reader. The author apparently is wedded to the 
view that the conventions of good taste in the matter of reticence 
are not worth considering. 





The poor little book entitled “The Church and the Man” 
(Macmillan, $1.00), by Donald Hankey, is another war-time cry 
for Christ by a soldier-author who was killed on the Somme. 
It is the old story of a mind clear enough to see that the Church 
of England is not as big as England and that Protestantism is 
too small for man, yet deluded enough to offer Modernism as 
a solution. His plan is to take advantage of the breadth and 
freedom of view permitted in the Anglican communion to foist 
upon that already over-encumbered denomination a creedless 
Christianity——-In “Militant America and Jesus Christ” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.00), Abraham Mitrie Ribbany who as 
“one of the Master’s Syrian countrymen” claims “an inward 
realization of His sayings” would prove that “ America by tak- 
ing up arms is not virtually fighting against Jesus Christ.” 
Catholics scarcely need this brief confirmation of what they 
never doubted. Others will find with each of the quotations 
gathered from the New Testament a hasty attempt at expressing 
its “inward realization,” but are likely to wonder if that realiza- 
tion would not be more worth while from those who know 
Christ as more than a Syrian countryman. 





Mr. H. G. Dwight’s “ Persian Miniatures” (Doubleday, Page, 
$3.00) is a rather disappointing book. The reader is constantly 
being led up to some alluring surprise, and when he arrives there 
is chagrined to discover how ordinary it turns out to be. How- 
ever, the author frankly disarms adverse criticism by his fore- 
word, which he termed “ Confidential,” wherein he warns his 
readers not to jump from title to conclusion and then visit their 
disappointment upon the scribbler’s head, as the volume is made 
up of nothing but a rambling collection of sketches not intended 
for the serious-minded. The author’s readers are repeatedly told 
that he is of English ancestry, but whether one regards that fact 
as a cause for boasting or not, the repetition becomes tiresome. 
——Our present interest in peace-proposals is appealed to by 
Theodore Marburg’s “ League of Nations” (Macmillan, $0.50), 
which explains recent developments in the problem of establish- 
ing and guaranteeing peace by international agreement. De- 
tails of the plan and possible operations of “ The League to 
Enforce Peace” are followed by a sketch of its growth in 
favor here and abroad. Nothing but an authentic outline of 
the movement is proposed, so its basic principles are not discussed. 
For the reader the evident recentness of this movement, which 
in print seems quite ideal, is often emphasized by such state- 
ments as “the time has now come to devise and create a working 
union of nations.” But that time came centuries ago when its 
needs were satisfied, not in print, but in fact; namely, by the 
Papacy. 


In the Rev. Dr. Tixeront’s little book of “ Apologetical 
Studies” (Herder, $0.75) there is an excellent paper on “ The 
Origin of the Belief in the Trinity,” another on “The Origin 
of the Belief in Our Lord’s Divinity,” and a third on “ The 
Founding of the Church by Jesus, with the Characters of 
Catholicism.” The second half of the book contains an ad- 
mirable historical “‘ Essay on the Sacrament of Penance in Chris- 
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tian Antiquity,” in which such writers as Charles Lea and 
Harnack are effectively answered. The author proves that the 
Sacrament of Penance from the earliest times comprised con- 
fession, satisfaction and absolution, that confession was always 
de jure secret, that satisfaction has been private since the eighth 
century, that absolution was public till the eighth century, and 
that during the first seven or eight centuries of the Church the 
Sacrament of Penance, except in monasteries, was received as 
a rule, only once a year——A new and cheaper edition of Canon 
Sheehan’s “Early Essays and Lectures” (Longmans, $1.25) 
has recently appeared. In a substantial volume of 354 pages are 
printed a dozen essays, literary in character for the most part, 
which were contributed to magazines before the author became 
famous as a novelist, and seven lectures he delivered on such 
occasions as the foundation of the Mallow Literary Society. 
“The Fiftieth Anniversary of O’Connell’s Death” and at a 
meeting of the Irish Catholic Truth Society. 


The February Month opens with Father Sidney Smith's well- 
reasoned paper on “ Tradition the Test of Doctrine”; Father 
Cortie reaches the conclusion that “So far as we know from 
science, whether experimental or theoretical, there is so far no 
proved connection between gunfire and rainfall”; Father Thurs- 
ton subjects to a like scrutiny the phenomena of telepathy and 
finds that it is probably “ of much more frequent occurrence than 
is commonly supposed”; Edith Cowell has a frank paper on 
some “English National Characteristics” that should be cor- 
rected, and Mary Chadwick has written on the religious vows 
three good sonnets, the third of which, entitled “ Obedience (St. 
Teresa’s Day),” runs thus: 


Strong winds that sweep the earth, imperial Powers, 
The thundering legions, Governors of War, 

Horses and reckless riders,—from afar 

[ watch their glory and their crowded hours, 

The siegey-battered cities, desperate towers, 

Fierce stricken captives ‘neath the swinging sword, 
Wild throats that shout the prowess of their lord, 
Valor and death—Dear God, this life of ours! 


—And I unto Thy service bind me fast, 
Man’s heart is wild, fretted with hot desire,— 
But I a censer filled with sacred Fire 

Swing in Thy Hand and have no will at last 
But to go burning, pass I low or high, 

Teresa, Servant of His Majesty. 





It is not clear for a good number of pages just what Mr. 
Conrad Aiken “ would be at” in his “ Nocturne of Remembered 
Spring and Other Poems” (Four Seas Co., $1.25). But by the 
time the patient reader has reached “ Dust in Starlight” a long 
string of couplets which bears the highly suitable subtitle, “ Earth 
Triumphant,” he will find that adultery seems to be the most 
tangible of the author’s themes——Dr. Dorothy Scarborough’s 
“The Supernatural in Modern English Fiction” (Putnam, 
$2.00), is a mediocre book with a misleading title. It is a run- 
ning commentary of occasional interest and frequent bias, on 
works of fiction dealing with the uncanny. But the noblest 
examples of the supernatural in modern English fiction are not 
mentioned.——“ The Breakfast of the Birds and Other Stories” 
(The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia) is the title of 
some tales for children, which Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr., has trans- 
lated from the Hebrew of Julius Steinberg, a Russian Jew, who 
believes in his religion and draws moral lessons for young 
readers from his stories. 





“The Formation of the State of Oklahoma” (University of 
California Press, $2.00), by Roy Gittinger, Ph.D., narrates the 
series of events which, from the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, in- 
volved the nation in its perplexed Indian policy, up to 1906 when 
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that policy finally culminated in the union of the last Indian 
Reservation with the then existing Territory of Oklahoma and 
the formation of the present enterprising State of Oklahoma. 
The data of the work are drawn from authentic sources, chiefly 
from official reports published by the Government. Anyone in- 
terested in this phase of our history will find in the volume 
an exhaustive fund of information written in a clear and pleas- 
ing style———‘ California: The Name” (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, $0.75), by Ruth Putnam, is a well-written and in- 
teresting discussion of the origin of the name, California, tracing 
its origin from the earliest sources. The Spanish Romance “ Las 
Sergas de Esplandian” or the fifth book of “ Amadis de Gaula” 
is cleverly interwoven in the work adding an entertaining flavor 
to the historical researches——-Under the title “ Voices of Our 
Leaders” (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York), William 
Mather Lewis has gathered into a small volume five of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s valuable State-papers, including the message to 
the Pope, and several of the speeches made by the allied visitors 
to this country last spring and summer. 


“The Dreamers” (Doran, $1.25), the poem which gives a 
title to Theodosia Garrison’s latest volume of lyrics, runs as 
follows: 


The gypsies passed her little gate— 
She stopped her wheel to see,— 

A brown-faced pair who walked the road. 
Free as the wind is free; 

And suddenly her tidy room 
A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 
Her sunlit, sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died,— 
Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gypsies pass; 
She never knew or guesse 

The wistful dream that drew them close 
The longing in each breast 

Some day to know a home like hers 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 





One of the finer lyrics in “ Dreams and Images” (America 
Press, $1.60), Mr. Joyce Kilmer’s “Anthology of Catholic 
Poets” is Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s “The Wild Ride,” 
with such ringing lines in it as these: 


I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night from their stalls, the importunate pawing and 
neighing. 


Let cowards and laggards fall back! but alert to the saddle, 
Weatherwern and abreast, go men of our galloping legion, 
With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of women that loves him. 


The trail is through dolor and dread, over crags and morasses ; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal 
or entice us: 

What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are vowed 
to the riding. ‘ 


Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cobweb, 
And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sunbeam ; 
Not here is our prize, nor alas! after these our pursuing. 


A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 
A passing salute to this world and her pitiful beauty ; 
We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers .. . 


We spur to the land of no name, outracing the stormwind ; 
We leap to the infinite dark like the sparks from the anvil. 
Thou leadest, O God, all’s well with Thy troopers that follow. 
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EDUCATION 
False Tendencies in Educetion 

A PROFESSOR of English at a famous university, recently 

expressed his astonishment at the scanty knowledge of 
the English classics displayed in his class of literature. In a 
test, quotations from standard authors and allusions to well- 
known characters, were as Sanskrit to the students. The test 
may serve to indicate what is becoming a general condition, and 
the fact that love for the classics can wane, in an age in which 
education is everywhere held in honor, affords a basis tor an in- 
teresting inquiry. 

It is strange that, in spite of the attention given to classical 
studies, the intellectual appetites of our youth seem to become 
dulled. There appears to be no longer any room for Shake- 
spearecan plays, because the comparatively few who would appre- 
ciate them, do not warrant the financial risks involved in their 
production, The moving-picture, it is asserted, has usurped the 
place of Shakespeare, and the strain of modern living is pro- 
posed in extenuation for the vast number of frivolous novels 
that are appearing and disappearing with the rapidity of scen- 
arios. On the other hand, our universities, colleges and high- 
schools are yearly sending forth thousands. If these graduates 
“refined” and “educated,” their intellectual 
Perhaps, it would be a 


have been really 
tastes could hardly disappear so easily. 
more logical, if less plausible, explanation, to venture the sug- 
gestion that there are tendencies in modern educational systems 
at variance with the cultivation of refined tastes. Part of the 
trouble may be discovered in an inclination to impart a varied 
and expert knowledge at once, but the main difficulty is probably 
rooted in a disposition to overlook some of the essential steps in 
the path to knowledge, reading, for instance. For the purpose 
of this inquiry, it is sufficient to indicate how a neglect of read- 
an example, can vitiate the entire plan of education. 


Ing, as 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION 
T the outset, it is well to formulate one’s views on the re- 
a quirements of education. Education is not so much con- 


cerned with bringing a good name or tone to any particular 
school or institution, as with individual culture and refinement. 
The line of its horizon is not graduation-day, but life’s close. It 
does not gauge success by graduation honors, but by the impulse 
given to the higher things of life. It is, therefore, most solicit- 
ous for the years which follow school years. In fact, the ideals 
of education are better realized in a student whose intellectual 
appetites have been developed, though he fall far short of gradua- 
tion standards, than if he had won the highest honors, but con- 
tinued an intellectual laggard in after years. 

\n evil akin to the modern unconcern for the classics, is 
the very general disregard for the art of correct speaking. The 
evils are hardly the result of direct neglect, because all school 
systems provide for the study of models, and for the teaching 
of English grammar and syntax. They are probably traceable 
to an incidental neglect. In other words, our youth have not 
been taught the need and beauty of pure English, or else, they 
have not been led to a habit of appreciation. An appreciation 
of pure speech is the natural outgrowth of an acquaintanceship 
with proper models; and while reading with a view to good 
expression for its own sake, is secondary to a higher ideal, the 
assimilation of noble thoughts, it is none the less important. In 
fact, it is an initial step towards the attainment of the higher 
ideal, for, the world’s best thinkers are, ordinarily, the world’s 
best writers. The weak point of the modern system seems to 
consist in regarding standard models from a wrong angle. The 
healthy development of the mind, like the growth of a tree, is 
outward. It can be said of the modern system that it is rather 
engaged with filling in than with drawing out. It is grafting 
subsidiary studies on the main stem. Consequently, the real 
purpose of education is missed. Even giving education its most 


prejudice of the student. 
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commercial signification, whatever profession one chooses, he 
arrives at the knowledge of it, directly or indirectly through 
reading. 
THe Art OF READING 
HE art of reading, therefore, demands attention. Again, it is 
common to find students who read much and widely, and 
yet have no interest in real reading. They come to regard read- 
ing as a diversion, not a means of mental nourishment and 
recreation. They read cursorily to extract the burden or plot of 
a theme, and leave the moral untouched. “ They have eyes and 
see not.” Thus, the more they read, the more inane becomes 
their reading matter, and the more dissipated their minds. But 
there is a quality of reading which starts the quest for knowl- 
edge in the right direction. Its educational value is limitless. 
Intelligent reading implies a readiness to grasp a good thought 
and to express it; it inspires emulation and a taste for study; it 
quickens the habit of observation; it stimulates the memory; it 
excites a taste for the good and beautiful; and most important 
of all, it subserves the truer ideals of education, because it in- 
terprets them most faithfully by laying a real foundation for the 
future. When rules of prosody and the freaks of languages are 
revived only in occasional nightmares; when our youthful at- 
tempts to become poets in foreign tongues give occasion to 
periodical bitter memories; when the intricacies of science point 
the moral that little really can be known, the only part of early 
training that will be sustained to the grave, is the love for 
browsing on the world’s best thoughts, in whatever form or 
language they happen to be clothed. 

Thus, a false direction given to study, frustrates the real pur- 
pose of education. The little fence about a sapling is a con- 
tributing factor to the strength and beauty of the matured tree. 
There is a healthy and unhealthy maturity of the mind; the 
latter state does not argue neglect so much as lack of direction. 
The mind, like a tree, needs something which, though not a part 
of itself, helps it to utilize properly those things which are nec- 
essary to its development. So equipped, it is ready for the proc- 
ess of assimilation; but unprovided, the more nourishment it 
receives, the more distorted it becomes. 


MULTIPLIED SUBJECTS 


Fagen failing in the modern system which is closely 

allied to the tendency discussed above in its results, is the 
disposition to cramp the youthful mind by a multiplicity of sub- 
To state it more accurately, the present-day student career 


jects. 
In many instances. 


is frequently too busy for exacting studies. 
the newer generation are not merely extending their acquaintance 
over too many departments of knowledge, but they are dissipating 
their intellectual energies over too many phases of the same 
subject. The ordinary school edition of Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, is half text and half glossary, notes, and perhaps, critical 
The make-up of such a volume arouses. the 
He approaches it in somewhat the 
same attitude with which he takes up a Greek author. As a 
consequence, the average student consigns Shakespeare, like 
Greek, to oblivion when school days are past. Shakespeare to 
him is not Shakespeare. He is merely a study in the evolution 
of language, a treatise on the use of English, a text-book on 
essay-writing. This is the natural result of beginning at the 
wrong end. An author is primarily to be read. Great thoughts 
and beautiful turns of language unfold themselves to intelligent 
reading; taste is thereby developed; the desire for further in- 
vestigation grows accordingly, and analytical study then gets its 
logical place. In the infancy of the republic a less enlightened 
generation heard and felt the patriotic addresses which came 
burning with the emotions of the pioneer statesmen who spoke 
them, or they drank them in through the medium of the press 
of the times. Now they aré annotated and analysed for modern 
youth, as if they possessed the vagueness of an utterance of the 


essays. very 

















oracle at Delphi. A similar tendency is evident in the domain 
of history. To the young undeveloped mind a close application 
to the study of ancient history is ordinarily unattractive. The 
same is true of an exacting study of the history of foreign 
countries, but when historical studies are linked to momentous 
dates or great events, a living interest is imparted. 


THE TEACHER 


S INCE the purpose of education is largely concerned with the 
K 


development of a taste and love for knowledge, the need — 


of emphasizing a certain phase of teaching becomes obvious. 
While téo much can be expected in the matter of the mental 
equipment of a teacher, an exaggerated attention can hardly be 
given the teaching art itself. Successful teaching, like oratory, 
presupposes an ability in the teacher to impart his own genuine 
enthusiasm to the pupil. It requires some latitude for initiative. 
Tastes are a personal asset, and success in imparting tastes is 
in a great measure determined by the freedom to retain one’s 
own. Many a good teacher is trammeled by the rigid require- 
ments of rule and school curriculum, and many a mediocre 
teacher remains mediocre because a cruel fate places him in 
fields where he cannot give play to his natural bent. Of neces- 
sity, certain courses must be prescribed, but they need not: be 
so slavishly followed as to root out every vestige of individuality 
in teacher and pupil. The trained hand that would initiate tiny 
fingers into the mysteries of penmanship, sets before itself a 
model, not its own. The ideal penmanship is, after all, machine- 
made. It possesses its greatest value in so far as it gives occasion 
to the judicious communication of a fully-aroused individuality 
to an individuality that is in process of development. In spite 
of a common model, there will be as many hand-writings as there 
are writers, but each writer will be improved by the good direc- 
tion of a careful instructor. In literature, especially, the most 
carefully conceived must be objectively mechanical. 
Tastes are so manifold that literature cannot serve as a common 
ideal. The most it can do is to afford opportunity for the inter- 
communication of tastes between teacher and pupil, to the benefit 
of the latter. If. it accomplishes this little, and nothing more, 
the nobler aims of education will be safeguarded. 
Joun F. Focarrty. 


course 


SOCIOLOGY 
Suppressed: Catholicism of Labor 


¢¢J lt seems to me,” wrote Father Plater recently, ‘that the 

working classes of this country are suffering from sup- 
pressed Catholicism. The old pre-Reformation instincts for free- 
dom and security have broken the husk of an un-Christian eco- 
nomic theory and practice.”” What is said of England is true of 
the entire world. Suppressed Catholicism is at the heart of the 
labor movement. Suppressed Catholicism is at the center of the 
great social unrest. Suppressed Catholicism is the spirit strug- 
gling for liberation beneath the crackling, breaking, bursting 
shell of an unnatural and un-Christian social order. It is the 
pre-Reformation spirit of social freedom, which the Church 
alone can prevent from degenerating into lawlessness or injus- 
tice once it has achieved its liberation. 


THE CONTRAST 


HE Church does not make common cause with Socialism 

in its opposition to private capital, nor would the labor 
movement do so, if it were not deceived or betrayed by false 
leaders. But the Church is opposed in the most unqualified way 
to the selfish spirit of capitalism that sprang into being after the 
Reformation and continued in its development until the great 
world war. There is no possible defense of a system which 
permitted the accumulation of mountainous fortunes by a few 
clever and probably highly unscruplous financiers who hold in 
their hands the fate of millions of their fellow-men, and have in 
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their grasp the power of the press by which they form the opin- 
ions of the very people who helplessly look to them for their 
dole of daily bread. 

Pass through the fashionable streets of New York during al- 
most any month, from the first pleasant days of spring to the 
fall of the last leaves in autumn, and you will see the blinds of 
the houses closed and the doors boarded: no one at home, ex- 
cept perhaps a few servants in care of the forsaken premises on 
which a fortune was expended. While some members of these 
households are doubtless engaged in providing for their busi- 
ness interests, others are mere parasites of society, motoring 
through the land in search of pleasure and excitement or living 
lavishly in seaside villas and hotels, surrounded, it may be, with 
a retinue of servants. Then pass through the congested streets, 
into which a few steps will lead you, and see the poverty, squalor 
and human misery on every hand. 


DANGERS OF EXCESSIVE \WEALTH 


UCH excess of wealth is dangerous for the possessor, since 

we have the Divine assurance that it will be as difficult 
for him to enter into Heaven as for the camel to pass through 
the eye of the needle. It is possible, Christ tells us; but only 
by the grace of God and on condition that all seriously inordinate 
that the 
Not such is 


affection for his wealth is cast aside and money be 
used in the true spirit of Christian stewardship. 
the doctrine of the capitalism which sprang up after the rejection 
of the Catholic religion. Its main tenet that each man 
might use his wealth as he pleased and its main purpose was 
to accumulate still greater riches and to acquire more exclusive 
the gigantic modern industries and commercial 


Was 


control of 
enterprises. 

Such excess of wealth is equally dangerous for the poor who 
behold the toppling fortunes of the rich growing ever more 
portentous and eye askance the idle lives of so many of our 
dames of wealth, whose sole concept of their purpose in life 
appears to be littlke more than personal comfort and _ social 
pleasure. No matter that the workers themselves may be draw 
ing larger wages, they see the stupendous contrast between 
themselves and so many of the selfish or idle rich, whose wealth 
in countless instances has been accumulated by methods socially 
and religiously unsound and unjustifiable. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH 


HE Church does not, like Socialism, cultivate that constantly 

growing spirit of enmity, jealousy and hatred which threat- 
ens to submerge the entire world in the tremendous cataclysm of 
universal social revolution. It is not in these passions that the 
suppressed Catholicism consists, which is at the heart of the 
labor movement. They are only the excesses to which the 
movement itself will doubtless lead if not controlled by the 
principles of Christianity as interpreted by the one Church which 
Christ has founded. She alone comes down from Him through 
all the centuries to bring His message to the laborer of our 
day. At the present moment of social reconstruction it is more 
important than ever before that this message be placed before 
the world in all its strength and clearness. Capital and labor 
alike must heed it if they would avert the threatened catastrophe. 


CLAss STRUGGLE AVOIDABLE 


HE assumption is not made by the Church, nor does labor 

itself make it, that all employers and capitalists are in 
harmony with the spirit of selfish, post-Reformation capitalism 
which the Church condemns in words as severe as any that 
have yet been spoken, though they are uttered by her in a spirit 
of Christian restraint and charity. Sincere Christian employers 
and capitalists are themselves eager to be freed from a sys- 
tem which they know to be false and unacceptable, but with 
which they are obliged to compete if they would not be sub- 
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merged in the stream against which they are struggling. They, 
too, are suffering from that suppressed Catholicism which is at 
the heart of the masses who have not as yet been totally per- 
verted by a hopeless atheistic radicalism. 

The Church does not join in the Socialistic hue and cry against 
private capital in itself. The Church strictly condemns the 
Socialist doctrine of an essential class struggle between capital 
and labor, but insists upon the possibility as well as the duty of 
a friendly cooperation. In the last of his regulations on Chris- 
tian Democracy, Pope Pius X particularly admonishes Catholic 
writers that, in taking up the cause of the poorer classes, they 
may not use language that might arouse hostility in the heart of 
the people, nor speak of claims of justice where there is question 
of the obligations of charity: “Let them remember that Jesus 
Christ desires to unite all men in the bond of mutual charity, 
which is the perfection of justice and binds us all to strive for 
the good of one another.” (Christian Popular Action). There is 
no need of a class war. All that is required is social legislation 
along Catholic lines, which will secure the welfare, not of a 
favored few, but of the entire community. Such, too, is the 
sentiment of the more reasonable labor element. 


EXcESSIVE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


T is an entirely false notion that the enormous fortunes of 

our day are an economic necessity, and that social legislation 
which would curb them in future and give as many as possible 
a share in productive ownership is detrimental to the large 
scale industries required in our time. It is now commonly 
admitted, in the first place, that such enterprises can readily 
reach a stage of development when, because of their vastness, 
they cease to be economic, and when smaller competitive enter- 
prises would be more productive and less wasteful. Moreover 
it is not impossible to conduct extensive undertakings, and at 
the same time impose such conditions that the greatest number 
can share in the ownership and control of the industry. The 
abomination of watered stocks and all similar methods must 
be abolished. By such abominations a few have been able to 
skim the cream of the entire wealth produced so as to leave 
merely the bluish remnant to be divided among the uninitiated 
holders of shares, who were deceived in common with the 
general public. 

CurRBING LARGE PROFITEERS 


OWEVER radical labor may seek to pervert the popular 

mind, and however organized labor may at times fall 
under the spell of radical principles and allow itself to be 
deceived into accepting them, yet the great demand at the heart 
of honest labor is that all privilege should be swept away, 
which leads to abuse and to inordinate profits, and that the 
common welfare should be consulted in all things. Here pre- 
cisely is the suppressed Catholicism of labor. It is this which 
the Church likewise demands with the utmost insistence. In 
the days of the Catholic gilds large fortunes by industrial 
profits were rendered impossible by the restrictions placed upon 
employers, in regard to the purchase of the raw material, the 
number of journeymen and apprentices they might engage in 
their workshops and so on. The object was to prevent any 
single man or group of men from controlling the labor market 
or monopolizing a local trade. Every man was enabled to gain 
an honest livelihood, and no man was permitted to grow enor- 
mously rich through the labor of others. No man might ply 
two trades. Times have changed, but there is no reason why 
the underlying principles cannot be applied again through legis- 
lation that is adapted to our own economic era. 


SocIALIst AND CATHOLIC PROGRAM 


T is suppressed Catholicism, the newly awakened spirit of pre- 
Reformation Christianity, and not Socialism that is at the heart 
of the laboring man. The Catholic principles of the widest dif- 














fusion of ownership would be gladly accepted by him rather than 
the Socialist ideal of the destruction of all economic freedom and 
the impossibility of ever acquiring a personal title to productive 
ownership. He has seen enough of political chicanery and 
should have learned to pause before entrusting his whole future 
fate and fortune to the tyranny of Socialist politicians in power. 
Yet the danger of Socialism lies not in its positive constructive 
program, but in the fact that it appeals to the laborer as the 
one political party specially designed for him and for his in- 
terests, the only party that is wholly devoted to him alone. 
Under such specious pretexts the Socialist canvasser may gain 
the laborer’s vote. ; 

The lesson is obvious. Catholics must clearly and succinctly 
propose their own principles, which labor will not fail to welcome. 
Capital, too, which is not consumed with the one purpose of 
enriching itself at the expense of workmen, will understand the 
Christian spirit of our program. As for the radicals of labor 
and of capital alike, we can hope nothing from them but war 
to the bitter end. We shall have with us the great body of the 
workers in cur honest fight against these vultures of society with 
whom we can make no truce and from whom we expect no con- 
cessions, 


THE SupreEME DIFFICULTY 


INALLY it is true that false notions upon many vital ques- 
tions have taken possession of the popular mind. Here is 
the supreme difficulty we are facing in our work of social re- 
construction. If all the world were Catholic we could appeal to 
it in a language intelligible to all. As things now are there is no 
power to restrain the passions of men or to overrule their pre- 
judices. There can be no greater social work than that which 
consists in bringing men back once more into the one true Fold. 
JoserH Huss etn, S.J. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


“War Lunatics” 
66 AR industries have created a new class of laborers, a 
homeless class, one that, at the slightest feeling of 
dissatisfaction, will become dangerous to the community.” Such 
was the opinion of Professor Carlton H. Parker, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, expressed at the joint conference of 
the American Economic and the American Sociological Asso- 
ciations. Shiftless as many of these workers are, regardless 
of religious influences and without the restraint of family ties 
in their present occupations, living moreover undgr intensive 
conditions, there is doubtless danger that some may lose their 
mental and moral balance. Hence the class which he describes 
as “industrial lunatics,” to whom he claims the war is giviug 
birth. “These ‘industrial lunatics’ are joining the I. W. W. 
and other organizations and,they are putting America in a sort 
of anarchistic state, almost similar to that existing in Russia. 
Society is in an economic chaos as a result of the war.” 


Marriage Between 
Relatives 


bass wisdom of the Church’s regulations is constantly borne 
out by facts. One very interesting verification was that 
contained some time ago in an issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. The confirmation came from no less unsuspected a source 
than the study of eugenics, which we are informed has settled 
once more that marriages between relatives are always dan- 
gerous. The tabulated result of a close study of 833 such mar- 
riages gave the following figures regarding the children sprung 
from these unions: 1,131 were mentally defective, 262 were 
idiots, 142 were deaf mutes, 83 were blind, 39 were insane, 59 
were epileptic, 94 were deformed, 299 were tubercular and 867 
passed away very young. Only a very few were normal at 
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the time of the investigation. The physical explanation offered 
is that marriage between relatives permits defects, which have 
been latent in the family blood, to reappear in the children 
though the parents themselves are not afflicted by them. This, 
however, is presented as a mere hypothesis. 


Delivering Coal 
to the Poor 

; VERY helpful service was undertaken by the Catholic 
« charities of Toledo during the severe cold at the beginning 
of this month. The statement had been made public that cer- 
tain dealers had sufficient quantities of coal in store, but were 
unable to deliver them. Father Karl J. Alter, director of the 
Toledo Catholic Charities, therefore immediately made an offer 
of ten free teams to Mayor Schreiber, enabling him to convey 
the coal to the poor of the city, who stood in greatest need of 
it. According to the Toledo Blade, deliveries were made first 
to the families of widows with children and next to families in 
which there was sickness. Other deliveries were made as the 
necessity seemed most urgent. “ Father Alter,” wrote the Blade, 
“says the coal should cost the poor only the price at the yards, 
the Catholic charities paying all delivery expenses. No re- 
ligious distinction will be made, but the coal will be delivered free 
to as many families as possible where the need seems greatest.” 


Catholic Big 
Brothers 
HE erection of a new building, whose cost is estimated at 
about $350,000, has been decided upon by the Catholic 
Big Brothers of Bronx County, New York. A centrally located 
site, valued at $40,000, was recently donated for this purpose. 
The building is to contain recreation rooms, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, class rooms, reading rooms, a large auditorium and 
sleeping quarters for 250 boys. The object of the Big Brothers’ 
League is to give persorial attention to youths who stand in 
need of such guidance and to extend to them a friendly hand, 
that they may develop into good, moral and religious citizens. 
No sooner is a case brought to the notice of the League than a 
Catholic Big Brother devotes to it his special and persevering 
eare, gently correcting the faults of his youthful charge and 
preserving him from confinement in penal or correctional insti- 
tutions. Often the boys are paroled by the courts into the 
custody of a Big Brother, who then from time to time reports 
the progress made by his ward. Representatives of the Asso- 
ciation are in constant attendance at all the criminal courts to 
look after the welfare of Catholic boys who may be brought 
before the judges for trial and sentence. They work in har- 
mony with probation officers and mutual welfare policemen. 
During the course of the past year the Bronx League gave 
personal supervision to over 1,000 court cases and procured 
positions for nearly 1,500 boys. This is a true form of prac- 
tical Christianity. It is to be hoped that the Bronx Catholic 
Big Brothers’ building will give an impetus towards the erec- 
tion of similar structures in all our cities. A drive for a 
25,000 membership is to begin in all the parishes of Bronx 
county on March 1. 


Government Control 
of Railways 
5 lies following official vindication of the present government 
control of railways is of considerable interest. It briefly 
enumerates the economic arguments in favor of such control if 
efficiently carried out. 

Already a more efficient operation of the railways taken 
under control by the Government has been effected. Dupli- 
cation of service, especially of passenger service, has been 
eliminated, with more freight traffic made possible as a con- 


sequence. The common use of terminals has avoided much 
delay, and shipment by the most direct routes, instead of by 
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longer routes designated by shippers or dictated by the re- 
spective railroads’ interests or traffic agreements, has saved 
much time. In short, conflicting corporate interests have 
all been subordinated to the one national purpose of rapid 
and efficient moving of traffic, with the result of a distinct 
speeding up of freight movement. Government operation 
will be more economical. Much duplication required by com- 
petitive operation of the railroads. is rendered unnecessary 
and other expenses, too, will be eliminated. 


An order has been issued forbidding the use of railroad 
revenues for political purposes, to affect legislation or to in- 
fluence the elections. Free passes are also forbidden, except 
such as are expressly authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
act. 


Music in Parish Schools 

RS. JUSTINE WARD contributes to the January number 

of the Catholic Choirmaster an excellent paper on 

“School Music in Its Relation to Church Music,” in which she 

suggests a practical way of carrying out the wish of Pope Pius 

X, that “ The Faithful may again take an active part in the ec- 

clesiastical offices as was the custom in ancient times.” Ac- 

cording to the plan which Mrs. Ward has found to work suc- 

cessfully when religious teachers really take an interest in the 
matter, 


; not less than twenty minutes a day should be 
given to music during the first four grades, this time 
being spent not in the mere singing of rote songs, but in 
fundamental work, which, incidentally, interests the chil- 
dren far more than an appeal to the purely imitative facul- 
ties. In the first year they should master, so as to use them 
intelligently, the major scale and the tonic and dominant 
chords. In the second year the subdominant chord, the 
minor scale, with its two chief chords, and the modulation 
into the dominant; in the third year, a freer use of pre- 
viously learned intervals, the direct study of thirds, fourths, 
fifths and sixths, modulation into the subdominant, and 
from major to minor and minor to major. In the fourth 
year chromatics, modulation into all related keys and an in- 
troduction to the Gregorian modes (the Gregorian melodies 
having previously been learned by interval). Meanwhile 
the voice will have been carefully placed and developed. 


The author maintains that the parish-school teachers can 
easily be taught the principles of voice-training as applied to 
children and also how to cultivate the pupil’s ear. If the boys 
and girls now in our parochial schools learn to sing the Church’s 
music, Mrs. Ward believes that the liturgical offices will eventu- 
ally be sung by all the people as “they were in the golden ages 
of Catholicism.” 





The So-Called 
Socialism 


N editorial in the Saturday Evening Post may help some- 

what to clarify popular notions concerning that extension 

of the power of the State, which we have recently witnessed in 

Western Europe and America, Whatever we may call it, and 

however we may be mentally disposed towards it, we should not 
confuse it with the Socialism which Socialists have preached: 


What has happened is an enormous concentration of 
power in few hands. Our trusts look like toddling infants 
in comparison with the vast powers over industry now 
exercised by a few men at Washington, London and Paris. 
This new control is no more Socialistic in the Marxian 
sense than the old control was. Its one object is to quicken 
the pace, to increase production. 

Essentially it is the capitalistic system seeking divi- 
dends in military efficiency. The workers no more elect 
its managers and fix its conditions than they did before, 
not so much, in fact. 

American railroads illustrate the situation. They are 
operated in the same way, by the same persons and in the 
same spirit as before; but the operators are armed with 
new powers. The roads had gotten into an almost impos- 
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sible situation. Government neither directed them itself 
nor permitted private management to direct them effi- 
ciently. It takes them over, guaranteeing private owners 
the same returns as before and paying labor the same 
wages. If it raises wages it must raise rates to the public, 
and private owners were willing enough to do that. Labor 
has no greater share in the management or in the earnings. 
What has been taken over everywhere consists almost 
wholly of old standardized things, like railroads and steam- 
ships, which capitalism had already developed and exploited 
until the return on the invested capital had declined to a 
fairly fixed and quite moderate rate. If government re- 
tains those fully developed and standardized things capital 
presumably will simply turn to fresher fields. 
Whether these developments will intensify the growth of the 
Socialist movement is quite another question. 


: Isabella’s Jews 


or Jewels? 


P ‘C OLUMBUS UPSET AGAIN ” is the heading given to a 

letter printed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “Did 
Isabella send him forth on the strength of jewels or of Jews?” 
is the query set by the editor in heavy type. Then follows the 
communication, signed by Edward R. Robbins: 

Sir—Under the auspices of the Easton Y. M. C. A,, one 
evening last week a lecture was delivered by a reverted 
lew from New York City, defending his race from the popu- 
lar prejudice against it. In the course of his remarks on 
the patriotism of the race as proved by history, he made 
three statements worthy of attention, if true, and of public 
denial if false. These were: first, that it was not Queen 
Isabella’s jewels that really financed the exploration of 
Christopher Columbus in 1492, in which year America was 
discovered, but “Queen Isabella’s Jews”; second, that the 
first mate on Columbus’s vessel was a Jew, and, third, that 
it was a Jew by the name of Solomon, who gave his entire 
fortune of almost three-quarters of a million of dollars 
to Robert Morris, thereby enabling him to finance the 
American Revolution. These statements, with many others, 
were made before a large and deeply interested audience. 
Can they be verified? Can they be successfully denied ? 
lo defend the Jews, or any other race, from “ popular preju- 

dice” is a praiseworthy task, since prejudice, in the writer’s 
sense, implies that an injustice is being done. Statements like the 
above, however, are to be regarded as mere wild and whirling 
words, the commonplaces of Sunday supplements and platform 
oratory, unless the speaker himself substantiates them by authen- 
tic historic references. There is no reason why others should be 
concerned with verifying or denying them. It is not impossible 
that Queen Isabella borrowed money from the Jews at the pre- 
vailing rate of interest. It matters little whether the first mate of 
Columbus was a Christian or a Jew. Certainly the ship’s crew 
was predominantly Catholic and the Admiral himself was a 
Catholic, Finally, we have still to learn the facts of the gratui- 
tous financing of the American Revolution by an Israelite. It is 
a subject of merriment in American Jewish literature that Co- 
lumbus himself is written down a Jew. 


The New York Yiddish 


Renaissance 


7 — according to Isaac Goldberg in the Bookman, is 

today enjoying a literary renaissance. Its center is New 
York, which, “ Since the beginning of the European war, has 
fairly wrested from Warsaw the position of literary capital 
of the Jews.” The revival, as we have stated before, is almost 
entirely confined to the radical elements whose revolutionary 
outlook on life is not confined to economics, but embraces the 
field of morality. One of the particular stars in this Yiddish 
renaissance is Sholom Asch, a resident of the New World 
metropolis since the beginning of the war, “ one of the arrivals 
that helped swing the Yiddish literary center from Warsaw 
to New York,” and perhaps the most popular of living Yid- 





dish writers. Goldberg’s enthusiastic defense of this decadent 
incidentally reveals the Sodom and Gomorrah underlying much 
of the Yiddish literature: 


It is natural that Asch should have been accused of ero- 
ticism, yet it should be constantly borne in mind that the 
Yiddish public will listen to and read, without hiding it, much 
of what the American public would affect not to care for, 
only to read it surreptitiously. The racial sense of humor 
is so strong, so elemental, often so Rabelaisian, let us say, 
that what to outsiders would appear a question of morality 
is really nothing but a problem in humor. At other times the 
presentation of certain scenes is an artistic obligation which 
the author cannot shirk. Thus, in Asch’s “ Mottkethe 
Scamp,” which ran serially in the columns of the New York 
Forward, the world’s largest Yiddish daily, and was after- 
ward published in book form, achieving an enormous sale; 
there are certain passages to which Comstockian readers 
would certainly object strongly in an English version. And 
yet, the story of Mottke’s progress, or retrogression, from 
his birth in the cellar so common to Jewish fiction, to his 
final imprisonment for self-confessed murder, demands 
those scenes and is spoiled without them. American squeam- 
ishness and hyper-puritanism have much to profit from Yid- 
dish fiction and Asch’s healthy elementalism in particular. 


The most sinister comment of the entire article is its con- 
cluding words: “If America would understand its great popula- 
tion of Jews, nothing could lead to such an understanding bet- 
ter than a knowledge of New York’s Yiddish writers.” A paper 
of higher moral standards, such as the American Israelite, 
would doubtless resent this imputation. In fact it has itself 
called attention to the dreadful immorality and national peril 
contained in the great Yiddish papers that are daily printed and 
sold in- enormous editions. 


The President’s Message to 
the American Farmers 

N his message to the farmers of the United States, President 

Wilson pays them glowing tributes, both for their patriot- 

ism and their economic efficiency. He reminds them that it was 
by the farmers of America that the first shots were fired at 
Lexington, which “set aflame the revolution that made Amer- 
ica free.” Farmers have not been exempted from the draft, and 
he takes it for granted that they would not wish to be placed in 
a class by themselves in this regard, although the attention of the 
War Department has been seriously centered upon the task of 
interfering with the labor of the farmers as little as possible. 
The farmers themselves have responded in a splendid fashion 
and the President.adds the following words of praise for their 
agricultural achievements: 

I dare say that you are aware that the farmers of this 
country are as efficient as any other farmers in the world. 
They do not produce more per acre than the farmers in 
Europe. It is not necessary that they should do so. It would 
perhaps be bad economy for them to attempt it. But they do 
produce by two to three or four times more per man, per 
unit of labor and capital, than the farmers of any Euro- 
pean country. They are more alert and use more labor- 
saving devices than any other farmers in the world. And 
their response to the demands of the present emergency has 
been in every way remarkable. Last spring their planting 
exceeded by 12,000,000 acres the largest planting of any 
previous year, and the yields from the crops were record- 
breaking yields. In the fall of 1917 a wheat acreage of 
42,170,000 was planted, which was one million larger than 
for any preceding year, three millions greater than the next 
largest, and seven millions greater than the preceding five- 
year average. 

The present crisis demands that these achievements must even 
be exceeded. “It involves not only labor, but sacrifice, the pains 
taking application of every bit of scientific knowledge and every 
tested practice that is available. It means the utmost economy, 
even to the point wheré the pinch comes. It means the kind of 
concentration and self-sacrifice which is involved in the field of 
battle itself.” 
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